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This work is dedicated to the ones who came before me and made it possible to tell this story. 
Special thanks to my dear Marie Louise Sipp, my dad’s second cousin, who welcomed me as 
family, showed my around our ancestors’ town of Ribeauvillé in Alsace, shared her family tree of 
our mutual ancestors in France and identified the family members in photos that her 
grandmother sent to my grandfather in Penna. many years ago; to my cousin Marlyse Langner 
Hammer, who shared many photos of our grandparents and French relatives from the collection 
of our grandparents; to the many distant cousins of my mother | have met online, who shared 
photos and copies of Bible pages; and to the Galloway Historical Society, who provided notes 
about my mother's great grandparents. 


| originally created this document for the personal use of immediate family members, and it 
included copyrighted photos and documents from various genealogy and newspaper sites and 
books. | felt that the research would be of use to other distant relatives | don’t know who have 
mutual ancestors, so | deleted the copyrighted material in order to publish my work with the 
public. The photos and documents shown are from family collections unless otherwise noted 
and may not be reproduced without written permission. 


A Family Tree Grew in Philly 


They say people die twice. The first time is when they take their last breath on earth. The 
second time is the last time someone says their name. While the ancestors in this project no 
longer walk the earth, many hours of research have brought them to life for me, and my hope is 
that others who are also their descendants will appreciate their lives, their vision and the 
sacrifices they made to create better lives for us. 


While | have included some legends and stories that have been passed on to me, which may or 
may not be completely true, | have made every attempt to provide as much documentation as 
possible to verify family relationships, critical dates and events in the lives of individuals 
mentioned. My parents knew little of their family histories, and their parents either died before | 
was born or when | was too young to ask them for information. Therefore this work is mostly 
based on research using historical documents and genetic genealogy, which provides 
verification of biological relationships through DNA testing. 


My ancestors arrived in the United States from Guyana and western Europe, and they have 
lived in the Philadelphia area since the 19th century, although some lines started out in nearby 
states. Documenting a family history grows complicated when spouses’ lines split off a few 
generations back. In fact, many published works start with the most distant ancestor and trace 
them forward, which becomes tedious for the reader to follow. To simplify this process slightly, 
this document will tell a separate story for each of my parents, Robert J. Drummond and 
Catherine Susan Fasy. All photos are property of the Drummond and Fasy families unless 
otherwise noted. 


Robert J Drummond 
Born: December 2, 1921 in Lansdowne, Delaware County, Penna. 
Died: December 18, 2010 in Bryn Mawr, Delaware County, Penna. 


Catherine Susan Fasy 
Born: June 21, 1923 in Drexel Hill, Delaware County, Penna. 
Died: April 23, 2011 in Bryn Mawr, Delaware County, Penna. 


Marriage: October 26, 1946 at St. Andrew's Church, Drexel Hill, Penna. 


Front: Kathryn Drummond Langner, Mary R. Fasy True, Rear: Louis Drummond, Kathryn 
O'Rourke Drummond, Robert J. Drummond, Catherine Fasy Drummond, Frank |. Fasy, Charlotte 
Kienzle Fasy, Edward Drummond 
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GENERATION 1: Robert J. Drummond 


Born: December 2, 1921 in Havertown, Delaware County, Penna. 
Died: March 18, 2010 in Bryn Mawr, Delaware County, Penna. 
Parents: Louis Drummond, Kathryn O'Rourke 


Robert Drummond was the third of five children born to Louis and 
Kathryn Drummond. He spent the first few years of his life in a 
double home at 29 Fulmer Avenue in the Llanerch neighborhood of 
Havertown. In the mid-1920's, the family moved to a farm 
somewhere in Willistown in Chester County about a half hour away. 
His sister Therese indicated that the farm was owned by their great 
grandfather, but the exact location or which relative owned it is 
unknown. Just after Bob’s 4th birthday, his brother Joseph (October 
1, 1916, Havertown, Delaware County, Penna. - December 18, 
1925, Willistown, Chester County, Penna.) was struck by a car and 
killed. While this was traumatic for the family, Bob said he was too 
young to remember his brother or the accident. 


After Joseph's death, the Drummonds moved back to Havertown, 
where they lived in a rowhouse at 1411 Lawrence Road, and Bob 
attended Sacred Heart School. In 1930, they bought a house at 
113 Wilson Avenue, which was two blocks from Sacred Heart and 
where Bob would live until he was drafted into the U.S. Army. 
Times were tough for the Drummonds as they were for the rest of 
the country during the Depression, and Bob took on a part-time job 
collecting empty milk bottles from homes at age 10. He went on to 
attend St. Joseph's Preparatory School, a Philadelphia high school 
that focused on college preparatory courses although he did not 
attend college. He was always interested in being a fireman, so at 
17, he lied about his age to become a volunteer at Manoa Fire 
Company, where he would be a lifetime member. He assisted with 
the construction of Manoa's 1941 Dodge Fire Truck while working as a professional firefighter at 
the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 


When the U.S. joined World War ||, Bob was drafted into the Army Air 
Corps in 1943 and was a tech sergeant with the 8th Air Force, 
Second Air Division, 445th Bomb Group. After training in South 
Dakota, his unit flew south, then east across the Atlantic and north 
over Africa to Tibenham, England to avoid the Germans. He said with 
a wink that the plane mysteriously developed problems and had to 
land in Casablanca. The movie of the same name was popular at the 
time, and when asked if his experience was similar to the film,he said 
all he could remember was a lot of brandy and champagne. 


Due to his poor eyesight, Bob was not approved to see active combat. Instead he assumed the 
dangerous job of loading the 500-pound bombs on the B-24 bombers. Working on the base was 
still stressful because the Germans could attack at any time, and so many men flew off, never to 
return. He had no idea whether they had been killed or captured. In fact, the Mighty Eighth 
suffered some of the highest casualties in the war. He said he thought the war would never end, 
and he would never see home again. 


Despite the trauma of war, Bob enjoyed England. The 
locals were kind to him and one mother said she hoped 
that someone was caring for her son in the same way, 
wherever he was. The men occasionally were able to go 
on leave, and he went with some buddies to Edinburgh, 
Scotland once. He said he had a girlfriend in Scotland 
whom he cared a lot for, but never mentioned her name 
or what happened to her. He never spoke much of the 
dangers they faced, but he mentioned that once he got 
drunk the night before he was supposed to fly 
somewhere, and he was too hung over to go. He said he 
would always be grateful to Budweiser because the 
plane crashed. This could have been the crash that 
occurred on October 19, 1944 when a group was flying 
from Greencastle, Ireland back to Tibenham. Bob's unit 
had a degree of fame since actor Jimmy Stewart of It's A 
Wonderful Life and other hits was a member. He said 
there was a bit of jealousy because all the women 
naturally were drawn to Jimmy. One night Bob was. 
charged with driving when they went out. It was getting 
close to curfew and Stewart didn't want to go, so Bob left him. He never said what happened 
after that, but at a reunion in the 1990's, he was excited to get a photo of Stewart as he 
marched in a parade. . 


After the war, Bob and the members of his unit were awarded the Croix de Guerre avec Palme 
for military valor, which is given by the French government to troops of foreign countries who 
have aided France. The family only learned about this when they discovered the award among 
his things after his death. 


When Bob returned home in 1945 at a mere 126 pounds, he joined his father in launching the 
basement business to be known as Drummond Scientific Company, likely drawing on the 
mechanical skills he acquired during the war. He met Cass, and they were engaged within 13 
weeks, marrying on October 26, 1946 and moving into their house on Forest Avenue in Drexel 
Hill, Delaware County. 


Bob also returned to Manoa Fire Company 
after the war, holding many positions, 
including several terms as Deputy Chief, 
which was the second highest position in 
the company. Bob was a member of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs and 
enjoyed attending the annual convention in 
cities around the country. In later years Bob 
continued to stop at the station to catch up 
with colleagues, learn about new apparatus 
and take lots of photos. The last vehicle he 
photographed was the 2006 E-one Rescue 
Truck, which was dedicated to his memory. 
After Bob's death, the firehouse established 
the Robert Drummond Scholarship to assist Manoa Fire Company members and their children 
in furthering their education. 


A few years after starting the business, Bob and his father moved into a commercial building on 
Germantown Avenue in Philadelphia. Due to continued expansion and likely a high crime rate, 
they began construction of a new building at the company's current location at 500 Parkway in 
Broomall, Delaware County around 1963. The end of the year also brought upheaval in Bob's 
personal life. His growing family had outgrown its house in Drexel Hill, so with Cass seven 
months pregnant, the family moved to a house with a large yard on West Golf View Road in 
Havertown in November. In the midst of the chaos, Bob's father suffered a fatal heart attack 
three days before the assassination of President John F. Kennedy, leaving his share of the 
business to Bob's older brother Edward (January 16, 1914, Philadelphia — July 24, 1992, San 
Diego). Bob grieved for his father for a few years, rarely wanting to go out and throwing himself 
into renovating the house to accommodate the family. Within a few years, he had built two 
bedrooms and a full bathroom in the attic, enclosed the back porch and paneled the living room 
and family room. After all that work, he hired contractors to build a new garage. 


Around 1969, when Manoa Fire 
Company retired the fire engine that 
Bob helped to build, he bought it with 
the intention of fixing it up to show 
along with the many antique cars and 
firetrucks that participated in local 
parades. He never got around to 
doing much work on it, but a few 
times a month he would load the 
younger children in and drive around 
town. The truck shown here appears: 
to have Bob in the driver's seat and 


could have been the one he helped to build. 


In 1972, Bob's sister Kathryn Drummond Langner and her family moved from nearby Newtown 
Square to a large plot of land on the C&D Canal in Chesapeake City, Cecil County, Maryland. 
Bob, Cass and the younger kids went for a visit that would change their lives in the fall. After a 
ride on the Langners’ boat, Bob immediately started looking for his own boat and sold the fire 
engine. The boating bug bit him hard, and from that time, weekends were spent on the North 
East River, just outside of North East, Maryland. He enjoyed visiting cruising down the 
Chesapeake Bay on two-week vacations and puttering around the engine room while the kids 
went fishing, crabbing and swimming. In 1980 he bought a house on the river at 64 Shawnee 
Drive and joined the Coast Guard Auxiliary, volunteering to do safety inspections on other boats. 


Despite all of his activities, Bob always had time to offer wise advice and go to the kids’ 
weekend sporting events, where he enjoyed taking pictures to hand out to teammates. He was 
an avid Philadelphia Eagles fan and had a set of season tickets. He chose one lucky kid to 
accompany him to each game, and after 10:00 mass, they would load the car with sandwiches 
and snacks for the ride downtown. After the younger kids expressed interest in the 76ers, he 
took them and Cass to a few games. Going downtown was a big event. 


Bob was also beloved by employees and always treated everyone from janitor to executive with 
the same degree of respect because he never forgot where he came from.. His motto was to 
surround himself with good people and pay them well. He paid 100 percent of their health 
insurance with no deductible, even as other companies started moving toward HMOs and 
copays. He also paid generous bonuses every year, sponsored a softball team and for many 
years, held a party for employees and their spouses or significant others. When large 
international companies tried to buy him out, he refused because he was proud of his 
achievement and his goal was to pass the business down. He said later in life that he didn't 
have any larger goals because he had achieved more than he had ever dreamed and just 
wanted to enjoy it all. Most of the employees remained with the company for decades or until 
retirement and everybody was related to one or more people as jobs tended to be filled by word 
of mouth. Long before Tina Fey became a star on Saturday Night Live, her uncle, aunt and 
cousin were employees at Drummond Scientific Company. They all came to his funeral in 2010 
along with the rest of the ones who had known him before his retirement around age 80. 


Bob was diagnosed with Parkinson's disease around 1990, and he faced it with the strength and 
determination of someone who had survived the Depression, World War II and a host of other 
challenges throughout his life. He continued to work, socialize and enjoy life relatively well until 
about 2002 when difficulty walking and other issues forced him to retire. He declined rapidly 
from there, but he never lost his sense of humor, grace and determination. He was buried with 
full military honors and a firetruck escort to St. Denis Cemetery in Havertown. 


Bob's siblings were: 
Edward: January 14, 1917, Philadelphia, Penna. — July 2, 1992, San Diego, California. He 
married Rose Robinson, February 16, 1917, Philadelphia — April 3, 1989, Bryn Mawr, Delaware 


County Penna.. She was a social worker and watercolor artist. They had three sons. 


Joseph: October 1, 1916, Havertown, Delaware County, Penna. - December 18, 1925, 
Willistown, Chester County, Penna. 


Marie Therese: January 14, 1927, Havertown, Penna. 
— October 10, 2013, Hammonton, Atlantic County, 
New Jersey. Therese was a Sister of Notre’ Dame 
with degrees in science, education and theology. She 
was a missionary in Brazil for many years. After 
leaving the religious life, she taught in Cecil County, 
Maryland; South Philadelphia and Camden Diocese.. 
In New York she worked for the Nation Council of 
Churches. In 1984, she married Joseph Oppecker 
(March 17, 1927, Camden, New Jersey — September 
28, 2017, Vineland, Cumberland County, New 
Jersey). Pictured at left, Kathryn and Therese 
Drummond. 


Kathryn 
Irene: July 
30, 1929, 
Havertown, Delaware County, Penna. — November 1, 
2011, Venice East, Sarasota County, Florida. Kathryn 
was an artist who had exhibits in the Philadelphia area. 
She painted local scenes like Washington's 
Headquarters and a log cabin at Valley Forge, which 
hung in the Drummond household until they were 
passed down to Joe. After moving to Cecil County, 
Maryland, Kathryn worked in real estate. She was 
married to Charles Langner (July 26, 1925, Upper 
Darby, Delaware County, Penna. - December 16, 
1992, Chesapeake City, Maryland). He worked at Drummond Scientific Company prior to 
moving to Maryland. His parents were French immigrants and his father was a furrier. Charles 
and Kathryn had three children and then adopted four more. Photo courtesy of the Langner 
family. 
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GENERATION 2: Louis Drummond né Muller, Father 


Born: January 8 1890 in New York City 
Died: November 20, 1963 in Upper Darby, Delaware County, Penna. 
Parents: Louis Frédéric Pasche*, Marie-Thérése Miller, 

Spouse: Kathryn O'Rourke 


Louis was born at 
248 West 19th 
Street in New York 
City. His parents 
were not married, 
and his children 
knew this, but were 
told not to talk about 
it because an 
unmarried woman 
with a baby was 
obviously a scandal 
in those days. The 
secret was revealed 
when his birth 
certificate, which stated out of wedlock under father's 
name turned up in the research process. Since his 
mother’s maiden name was Muller, everyone assumed 
her husband Anton Miller was his father. There are no 
baptism records to refer to for a clue to his biological father since Louis was not baptized until 
just before his marriage, when he named Anton as his father. On other records, he gave 
Thomas Drummond, his mother’s second husband. However, DNA testing points to Louis 
Frédéric Pasche as his father. 


Louis moved to Philadelphia sometime after his birth and his mother’s marriage to Anton Muller 
on January 11, 1892. His sister Justine was born in November, 1902. Louis had a challenging 
childhood. He was raised speaking his mother's native French tongue, and when he started 
school, the teachers told him that he could not attend until he learned English. He somehow 
managed to learn English and tried so hard to fit in that he eventually forgot how to speak 
French. When he wrote to his mother’s relatives in France as an adult, he only communicated in 
English. 


In September, 1900, when Louis was just starting fifth grade, his stepfather Anton died and he 
was forced to quit school and get a job to help support his family. Just eight months later, his 
baby sister May died of spinal meningitis. As 1902 began, there were more changes in store as 
his mother married Thomas Drummond, and he gained a step-brother and step-sister followed 
by a half brother later in the year. He and his sister also took their stepfather's last name, which 
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is how the current Drummond line came to be and why the family has so few relatives with the 
same last name. The adoption likely came for practical reasons since their stepfather would be 
responsible for them in case something happened to their mother. Having a stepfather also 
meant that Louis could return to school as the family now had someone to support them 
financially. He only reached the eighth grade, not uncommon at that time, but that only makes 
his achievements seem more remarkable. 


At age 20, Louis was living with his parents on 62nd Street in West Philadelphia and selling 
medical equipment. While collecting cages for the animals tested at Bryn Mawr Hospital, he 
spoke to the doctors, asking their opinions about their lab equipment to find out what they did 
and didn't like about it. He incorporated that information into product development when he 
formed Scientific Equipment Company with a few partners. 


On November 30, 1912, Louis married Kathryn O’Rourke at St. 
Alphonsus Church in Philadelphia. They moved about eight 
miles outside of the city to Havertown, Delaware County around 
1915. Although soft-spoken, he worked hard to support his 
family, usually about 60 hours per week. As mentioned, he 
broke away from Scientific Equipment Company to form 
Drummond Scientific Company, which manufactures 
liquid-handling tools for microscientific research. Despite his 
limited education, Louis was able to publish an article in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association and patent new 
devices. 


Louis died of a heart attack on November 20, 1963, and he was 
buried in St. Denis Cemetery in Havertown, one of a handful of 
the interred with no Irish blood. 


Louis had one full sibling who lived to 
adulthood. Justine was born 
November 6, 1892 in Philadelphia. She married Frank Stott (pictured 
right during World War | courtesy of the Stott family), who was born 
March 3, 1888, after he served in World War I. At the start of their 
marriage, they lived with her parents, and they later moved to Marple 
Township, Delaware County. Frank died on the Fourth of July in 1952 
in Philadelphia. Justine lived to the ripe old age of 100. She died in 
Lansdowne, Delaware County on May 22, 1993. The couple had two 
children. Emilie was born in March of 1927 and died February 15, 
2019. Lorraine was born March 21, 1921. She married Charles Faul, 
a friendly, pleasant man who worked at Drummond Scientific 
Company. Lorraine celebrated her 102nd birthday in March 2023. 
Bob Drummond remained close with his cousins throughout his life, 
and they always came to family parties and weddings. 
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Social Security application with Louis’ stepfather listed as his father 
(Source: Internal Revenue Service, Social Security Death Index) 


Louis is believed to be the boy. The others are 
unknown. Courtesy of Marlyse Langner Hammer 


Family portrait with sons Edward and Joe courtesy 
of Marlyse Langner Hammer 
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106 S. Manoa Road 
Havertown, Pa. U.S.A. 


Dear Marlyse: 


The package arrived a few days ago and my wife and I 
wish to thank you for the very nice luncheon set. We will get good use 
out of it. 


T hope you received the money orders which I sent you. I 
was late in sending them because I have been so busy. We have just 

built a new factory and just moved into it early in December. As soon as 
the weather is nice I will take a picture of it and send you one. 


I wish you wogld write and tell me about yourself. Have 
you finished school yet? at are your plans when you do finish school? 


On November 13th we celebrated our Golden Wedding Anniversary 
All of our family came to our house for a celebration, including our 13 grand- 
children, Sister Therese was there also. She was permitted to visit us 

for the whole day, because she was leaving for South America as a Mission- 
ary to Brazil. We will not see here again for five years, unless we make 
the trip to South America. We are getting a little old to travel so far. 


Please do write soon. 


With Love fromall 


. Lirele 


P.S. Tam enclosing a picture of my family. My wife is the one sitting 
between Sister Therese and me. The baby on my lap is our youngest 

grandaughter, who is one year old. The youg man, second from the left 

in the back row, is our oldest grand-son, who is now in College, studying 

Chemical Engineering. 


Letter sent around late December 1962 or early 1963 from Louis to Marie Louise Sipp, the granddaughter 
of his Aunt Josephine, who lived in Philadelphia for a few years before returning to France. The two never 
met, but he corresponded with his aunt's family and sometimes sent them little gifts. Courtesy of Marie 


Louise Sipp. 
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golden wedding anniversary party in 1963. Front L toR: Bobby Drummond, Larry Langner, Joe 
Drummond, Marlyse Langner, Rosey Drummond, Terri Langner, Robin Drummond. Row 2: Sister Therese 
Drummond, Kathryn O'Rourke Drummond, Louis Drummond with Joanne Drummond on lap, Catherine 
Fasy Drummond, Suzanne Drummond. Row 3: David Drummond, Charlotte Drummond, Rose Robinson 
Drummond, Kathryn Drummond Langner, Charles Langner Mary Ann Drummond. Rear: Michael 
Drummond, Edward Drummond Robert Drummond 


Edward and Rose Drummond's children: Michael, David Bobby 

Robert and Catherine Drummond's children: Charlotte Anne, Mary Ann, Suzanne, Joe, Rosey, Robin, 
Joanne (Rick was not born yet) 

Kathryn and Charles Langner’s children: Larry, Marlyse, Terri 
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GENERATION 2: Kathryn O'Rourke Drummond, Mother 


Born: July 10, 1891 in Philadelphia 

Died: February 23, 1976 in Darby, Delaware County, Penna. 
Parents: Michael H. O'Rourke, Mary Cecilia Voll 

Spouse: Louis Miller 


There is a family story that Kathryn was only about two pounds 
when she was born and that she almost died. She was so tiny 
that her father brought her home from the hospital in a cigar 
box and her mother died shortly after her death. While she 
might very well have been a small baby, her mother died when 
she was eight. Kathryn was the only biological child of her 
parents who lived to adulthood; John was born in March 1887 
and died eight months later on November 2, 1887. Her 
adopted sister Irene was born in August 1888, but there are 
no records of her birth or information on her parents. Kathryn 
and Irene grew up at 2038 South Sixth Street at the corner of 
Snyder Avenue in South Philadelphia. They spent at least one 
memorable summer at their grandfather John Voll’s home in 
Lancaster, which had 80 canaries on the porch. They attended 
Hallahan High School and were two of the first women to 
attend Drexel University in Philadelphia. From there, Irene 
went on to join the Sisters of Saint Francis and eventually 
become the head of the convent at Lost Creek, Schuylkill County, Penna., where she was 
known as Sister Mary Jeromina. Her obituary in the Trenton Evening Times said that she also 
taught in Philadelphia, Lancaster and Boston before her death in Trenton, New Jersey on May 
28, 1963. 


Kathryn married after graduation and devoted her life to caring for her husband and children. 
After the kids were grown, she was able to become involved with community service, serving in 
the Women's Division of the War Finance Committee during World War II. As a member of the 
Notre Dame Guild, she was chairman of a luncheon fundraiser at Wanamaker's in Philadelphia 
to benefit the Missions of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur in 1953. She also worked on 
fundraisers to provide food and clothes for the needy and to aid injured members of the military 
with the Alliance of Catholic Women.in the 1950's. 


Through her work with the Alliance of Catholic Women, for which she served as financial 
secretary and chairman of interracial outreach for several years, Kathryn befriended Charlotte 
Kienzle Fasy, Cass Fasy’s mother. The two introduced their children after Bob Drummond 
returned from World War II, and they were engaged within 13 weeks. Cass said she didn't like 
him at first because he was moody and depressed after all he had seen in the war, but she 
knew she was going to marry him. 
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Kathryn was a beloved grandmother, both gentle and fun. Her grandchildren who were old 
enough to get to know her recalled her embracing the singing and dancing of her Irish heritage, 
often singing Danny Boy and teaching them the cakewalk. 


When Kathryn became a widow in 1963, she moved in with her daughter Kathryn's family in 
Newtown Square, Delaware County, Penna. Before long, she began exhibiting the symptoms of 
Alzheimer's, which was not a named disease at the time. After wandering off from the home, it 
was no longer safe for her to live without constant supervision, so she moved into St. Francis 
Country Day House in Darby, Delaware County, where she would remain until her death. She is 
buried in St. Denis Cemetery in Havertown, Delaware County. 


Portraits of Kathryn O'Rourke as a young woman. 
The left one has been digitally colorized. Courtesy 
of Marlyse Langner Hammer. 
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Charles and Kathryn Drummond Langner with 
their parents Marie Paris, Louis Drummond, Henri 
Langner, Kathryn O'Rourke, Courtesy of Marlyse 
Langner Hammer. 


Kathryn and Louis at the beach with one of their 
sons, Courtesy of Marlyse Langner Hammer. 


Kathryn and Louis in 1963 


Kathryn Drummond's marriage to Charles 
Langner, courtesy of the Langner family 
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GENERATION 3: Louis Frédéric Pasche 

Biological father of Louis Drummond 
Born: August 15, 1859 in Oron-la-Ville, Vaud, Switzerland 
Died: June 25, 1932, Yonkers, New York 
Parents: Jean Louis Pasche, Armande Henriette Pasche 


As mentioned previously, Marie-Thérése Miller gave birth to Louis prior to her marriage to 
Anton Miller. His name was not on Louis’ birth certificate, but DNA testing points to him as the 
father. In terms of genetic genealogy, the granddaughter of Benjamin and the daughter of her 
cousin through the Pasche line are shared matches with two granddaughters of Louis 
Drummond. The amount of shared DNA between the Drummond and Pasche descendants is 
consistent with the second cousin once removed and third cousin relationships that they share. 


Once genetics pointed to a Pasche as Louis Drummond's father, it was up to traditional 
genealogy to identify which one. The Pasche family was living in and around Oron-la-Ville, 
Switzerland when Louis Drummond was born in New York in 1890. Benjamin, mentioned above, 
did bring his wife and children to New York, but not until about 1917. Also, his descendants do 
not share enough DNA with the Drummonds to make him a possible father of Louis Drummond. 
Middle brother Daniel died on May 8, 1883 in Montreux, which rules him out. 


An article from the August 29, 1950 issue of the Journal de Montreux reported that the tribunal 
president ordered the procedure to declare Louis Frédéric Pasche missing. The piece identified 
him as the son of Jean-Louis and Armande-Henriette Pasche, born August 15, 1859, originally 
from Oron-la-Ville, living in Aigle before leaving for America and from whom they hadn't received 
any news since 1887. 


Further, there is an entry in the 1897 New York City directory for a Louis Pasche. Note that 
individuals had to pay for their entry at that time, so names didn’t always appear. In early 1900, 
Louis Pasche with a New York City address purchased property in Yonkers, an immigrant 
community located in the city’s suburbs. In the 1900 census, the Louis Pasche who appeared at 
that address stated that he was born in August 1859 (the Louis Pasche believed to be Louis 
Drummond's father was born August 15, 1859) in Switzerland and operated a laundry business. 
The record also shows that he arrived in the United States around 1885 and that he had been 
married to Anna, his Swedish wife for six years. Anna assisted him with the laundry, which they 
operated at the same address. Neither of them were American citizens and they had no children 
together. 


Louis’ 1932 death certificate provides the same birth information — August 15, 1859 in 
Switzerland — as the above-referenced article regarding the disappearance of the son of Jean 
Louis and Armande Pasche. While the parents’ names are not listed on the death certificate and 
no obituary has been found, logic dictates that Jean Louis and Armande’s son is indeed the 
same person who emigrated to New York and died in Yonkers on June 25, 1932. He was buried 
in Mount Hope Cemetery in Westchester County beside his wife Anna Sodeberg Pasche, who 
died February 22, 1949. 
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Although the nature of Louis’ relationship with Marie-Thérése and the reason why they didn’t 
marry is unknown, it is likely that they did have a relationship, rather than a casual encounter, 
since Louis bears his name. Why Louis never became a citizen and why he lost contact with his 
family are also mysteries. There is no record of his marriage, and his arrival in the United States 
is uncertain. A passenger list for La Normandie, which arrived in New York on November 8, 
1887 shows a male named L. Pasche who was born in 1859, but it says he was from France. 


The ship's employee might have mistaken him for a French native since he spoke French, but 
the evidence is inconclusive. 
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Louis Pasche death certificate. Source: City of Yonkers Archives 


It is unknown whether Louis reconnected with his brother Benjamin when he arrived in New 
York. He must have at least been aware that the family was nearby because his nephew Marcel 
(April 6, 1902, Montreux, Switzerland — January 25, 1988, Lennox, Massachusetts), was often in 
the news. He was the 1930 national epée champion in fencing and went on to coach the sport 
at St. John’s University. Another nephew, Victor, (December 29, 1903, Geneva — July 28, 1994, 
King County, Washington) was a reporter for the New York Times. 
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Note on the birth record of Louis Frédéric Pasche on August 15, 1859 in Oron-la-Ville, son of Jean Louis 
Pasche and Armande Henriette Pasche. When civil records were introduced in the canton of Vaud in 
1821, the birth register included a column for the birth record (Naissances) and the baptism (Baptémes) 
From his record, it appears that Louis was never baptized and neither were his siblings. This is especially 
interesting because Louis Drummond was never baptized as a child 
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LOUIS PASCHE FAMILY TREE 


‘Albert Francois Pasche 
B: 8 January 1744 OronaeVi 


N: 28 September 1775 Suisse 
Ds 24 Sop 1803 Oror-ta-Vilo 


Frederic Pasche 
Br 36 August 1763 Oron-la 

26 January 1821 \aadt, 
: 28 Feoruary 1871 Orons 


Vile 
Suisse 
ia-Vile 


“Tran Louie Pasche 
B: 11 Oct 1823 Orona-Vile 


IM: 28 Deo 1856 Lausanne, Vaud, Saitzsriand 
D; § Jan 1609 Palesioux 


(Marienne Well 
ug 1783 OronnVie 

M: 29 September 1775 Sulsse 

D: 5 Sep 1817 Oronia-vile 


[Jean Francois Callst 
B: 28 March 170 Maracon 


NN: 28 August 1794 Waact, Suisse [— 
B: 


Francoise Louise Caillet 
BB: Abt 1795 Maracon 


IM: 26 January 1821 Waadt, 
27 Nov 1868 Oror-la-Vilk 


Suisse 
le 


Jeanne Elicabeth Stuby 
B: May 1771 Bussiany-surOron 
IM: 28 August 1794 Waaet, Sui 
b: 


Louis Frederi 


Mw: 
D: 25 Jun 19: 


15 August 1859 1610, Région Lémanique, Vaud, 


ie Pasche 


132 Yonkers, Westchester, New York, USA 


jore Louis Pasehe 
5 MAY 1771 Orona Vile 
7 Dec 1797 Svntzerlane 

7 JUN 1817 Oron-la-Vile 


Daniel Frederic Pasche 
BB 19 Jan 7800 Oren 
IM: May 1825 Vaud 

Dz 26 Jan 1835 Oren 


‘Armande Herriatie Pasche 
1B: 25 Moy 1827 Oromte-Vile 


M: 28 Dee 1856 Lausanne, Vaud, Switzeriand 
D: 4 Feb 1885 Aig, Vaud 


[Jeanne Elitabeth Pasche 
APR 1/71 Gronda-vile 
i 27 Dec 1707 Oran-a-Vile 
D: 7 Dec 1548 Oronia-Vile 


Elsve Ellzee Pastho 
B; Octebor 1712 Bem, Suisse 
D: 30 Decomper 1791 Switzerland 


‘Jeanne Marie Covey erSevay 
B: 1717 Bex, Barn, Suitzerand 
D: 10 Apa 1784 Switzerland 


Daniel liek 
B: 19 ApH 1724 Oror-teVite 
D: 


‘Susanne Wars Corihesy 
IB: May 1717 Lovators 
D: 9 February 1799 Orenie-Valle 


[Jean Louis Gallet 
lB: 
ID: Bef, 1794 


“Jean Pierre Stuby 
B: 07 JUN 1745 Switzerlend 
p: 


Francoise Marguerite Gallet 
B: 8 February 1747 Switzorand 
o: 


‘Abani Isaac Francols Pasche 
B: Dec 1738 Oron-a-Vile 
D: 10 ut 1004 Oron-t-Vile 


Coulee Corbor 
Bs: Abt, 8 May 1737 Swizertand 
p: 


[Wilhelm Daniel Pasche 
B: 25 Dec 1734 Oronta-\ite 
D: 25 Dec 1895 Orande-Vile 


Pierre Francois Genton 
8: 20 Oct 1885 Chardonne 
IM: 15 Feb 1789 Switzerland 
B 


‘Jeanne Francoise Choliet 
B: Jun 172 Bern, Switzerland 
D: 20JAN 1813 Switzerland 


(Glaude Michel Genton 
B: 1722 Bem 
D; 


Marguerie Gorton 

B: 3 Feb 1795 Chardonne 
May 1825 Vaud 

3: 28 May 1830 O10 


{louise Glympe Monnod 
'§ October 1761 Corsier-sur 
IN: 15 Feb 1789 Switzerland 

B: 


‘Suzanne Wadaleine Fores 
B; Dec 1790 Charsonrie 
D: 


[Jean Andre Wood 


B: 19 NAR 1724 Corsier sur Vevey 


D: 10JAN 1785 Gorsier sur Vevey 


Francoise Marie Wontet 
B: 11 0CT 173) Switzertand 
p: 
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Vaud's birth, marriage and death records dating back to the 1500's are easy to access and for 
the most part are well organized and easy to read, so it was fairly simple to trace the Pasche 
line back several hundred years. However, learning about their individual lives, other than 
occupations recorded in those records, was not possible. The Pasche family were part of the 
bourgeois, or land-owning class, of Oron-la-Ville, Vaud, Switzerland, dating back to about 1540, 
according to the Livre d’Or de Vaud, which named members of the bourgeois in the canton. This 
was a few years after the Bernese Conquest of 1536, when the canton of Bern gained control 
over Vaud, which lasted until 1803. After the Conquest of 1536, the Protestant religion was 
forced upon the primarily Catholic population. While the reasons for the Pasches'’ arrival in 
Oron-la-Ville are unknown, religion is a possible factor. 


Residents of the tiny agricultural town with a population of only a few hundred, many of the 
Pasches were farmers. Louis’ father Jean Louis was a marshal, and his father Frédéric was a 
dyer. Some were members of the town council. Like many small towns, there was a significant 
amount of intermarriage, or endogamy. 


Temple at Oron-la-Ville, a Swiss heritage 
site of national significance, where several 
generations of the Pasche family were 
baptized and married. The original temple 
dates back to the 12th century. After the 
Bemese conquest of 1536 and the 
Protestant Reformation, the church 
became a Protestant temple. The current 
building dates from the 17th century. 


(Source: Ludovic Peron, Wikipedia) 
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GENERATION 3: Marie-Thérése Miiller, Anton Miller, Thomas Drummond 
Grandparent (Mother and Stepfathers of Louis E. Drummond) 
Marie-Thérése Miller 

Born: 1803 in Ribeauvillé, Alsace, France, 

Died: February 25, 1848 in Philadelphia 

Parents: John-Baptiste Miiller, Marie-Thérése Miiller 


Anton Miller, stepfather 
Born: May 17, 1861 in Stollhofen, Baden-Wiirttemberg 
Died: September 18, 1900 in Philadelphia 
Parents: Matthdus Miller, Katharina Weingaertner 


Thomas Henry Drummond, stepfather 
Born: July 24, 1860 in England 
Died: July 13, 1943 in Philadelphia 
Parents: Martin and Sarah Drummond 


Marie-Thérése Miller was born in a small French village in 
Alsace, a region with an eastern border on the Rhine. The 
photo (Courtesy of Marlyse Langner Hammer) is the house 
where her family lived. It is unclear whether this is the house 
at 77 rue Bronngass, where the 1866 census shows her 
living with her parents, mother's siblings and their widower 
father. In 1871, most of Alsace suddenly came under control 
of Germany, which had just won the Franco-Prussian War. 
As a result, people had to choose whether they wanted to 
continue living in the same place under German rule or 
remain French citizens and move elsewhere in French 
territory. Those who stayed in Alsace were known by the 
German versions of their names, so Marie-Thérése and her 
mother became Maria Theresia. Children were taught 
German in school although most people continued to speak 
French at home. The young men of the region, whose 
hearts belonged to France, were required to serve a 
mandatory term in the German army. Many proud Frenchmen left Alsace for other parts of 
France and foreign countries to avoid service in this era. In fact, Marie-Thérése left home for the 
U.S. in 1888 with her brothers Jean and Alois for this reason. 


The Muller siblings set sail from Le Havre aboard the ship La Gascogne. This was a popular 
port in France due to frequent arrivals of American ships bringing cotton for the textile industry. 
Rather than return to the United States with empty ships after delivering their cargo, the 
companies recruited immigrants, setting up stations in towns throughout Europe where they 
offered jobs and distributed literature on useful English phrases and other important information 
on how to get by in the United States. The brothers were recruited to be cabinetmakers. 
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When the Mullers left for Le Havre, they probably took a train to Paris, which took about a day. 
From there, they likely made a connection to Le Havre. Tickets for the voyage cost about $30, 
the equivalent of about $1,000 in 2023. This varied depending on the class of ticket. Immigrants 
who had already made their way to the United States could buy tickets for less and send them 
to family members in the old country, too. For a long time, it was impossible to reserve space 
ahead of time, and travelers had to show up in town and wait for the next ship to arrive, which 
could take days or weeks. This meant that upon arrival in Le Havre, they had to find a place to 
stay, often in the street because hotels were too expensive. Once aboard, the voyage took 
about a month. The Mullers arrived in New York City on July 30, 1888, and the men continued to 
Philadelphia, where they worked as cabinetmakers. Marie-Thérése had been so sick on the 
voyage that she vowed never to sail back to her childhood home. Younger brother Charles 
followed the family to Philadelphia in 1894 after serving a few challenging years with the French 
Foreign Legion in Africa. 


According to family stories, Marie-Thérése, who Americanized her name to Theresa, was a 
French tutor to the Rothschilds while she lived in New York City. One day, the president of the 
United States paid a visit to the family. This would have been Benjamin Harrison or Grover 
Cleveland. The cook was off that day, so Theresa made a traditional Alsatian dinner, which is 
closer to German cuisine than French. The president was reported to be quite pleased with the 
meal. 


It's not certain when Theresa met Anton. He was an immigrant from the small town of Stollhofen 
on the German side of the Rhine. Muller is the most common name in Germany, so it’s just by 
coincidence that he and Theresa had the same name. Although her grandfather was from 
Hesse, Germany, it's unlikely that the two were related because Anton's family had been in 
Stollhofen for at least four generations. It’s possible that the two met through Theresa’s brothers 
because he was listed as a cabinetmaker living at 9828 (likely 928 or 828 since 9828 doesn't 
exist) Cantrell Street when he first appeared in the 1892 Philadelphia directory. Of course it’s 
also possible that they helped to get him a job in that field. 


The marriage license assumed to be for their January 11, 1892 wedding states he lived at 141 
McKean St., but there was nobody on that side of the street in the directory, so perhaps this was 
a work address. His birthdate was a day off, not uncommon, and Therese’s was two weeks off. 
It also said he was a baker and that his name was Andrew. Perhaps this was due to his accent 
because he signed it Anton and that's the name in the wedding register and on the marriage 
certificate. The wedding at St. Alphonsus, where they baptized the children, had witnesses with 
the same last names as the godparents of their children. This supports the theory that this was 
the wedding of Marie-Thérése and Anton. 


In 1895, they were at 912 Cantrell Street. In 1900, Theresa and Anton were living with their 
three children in a house owned by her brother Alois at 6319 Dickens Avenue. In June of that 
year, at age 39, Anton wrote up his will, so he must have known he was dying of cancer. He 
died three months later and was buried at Mount Moriah Cemetery in Philadelphia. 
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A month after Anton’s death, Alois sold the house on Dickens for $1,000. Theresa and Anton 
owned the lot, which Theresa also sold for $1,000. She then moved to 1408 Gray's Ferry Road 
and went to work as a storekeeper until she married Thomas Drummond on January 11, 1902, 
ten years to the day after her marriage to Anton. 


The combined family moved to 239 South 62nd Street in West Philadelphia, where they were 
living during the 1910 census. By 1920, they had moved to 6162 Larchwood. In 1930, they had 
moved back to 239 South 62nd Street, where they would remain for the rest of their lives. 


Thomas was a blacksmith and an immigrant born July 23, 1860 in England to Martin and Sarah 
Drummond. Nothing is known about his family or life in England prior to his arrival in the U.S. in 
1887. His first wife, Mary Mullin, was born in Scotland to Irish parents whose names are 
unknown. Joseph and Mary were married in February, 1892 in Durham, England, and they 
came to the U.S. in 1894. Mary died March 25, 1901 in Philadelphia. 


Their children were: 


Anna (January 1, 1896, Philadelphia — January 12, 1991, Conway, Horry County, South 
Carolina) 


This photo was discovered in 2002 by Alsatian relatives while cleaning out the home of a deceased 
grandchild of Marie-Thérése’s sister Josephine. It was taken in Philadelphia around 1900 and sent back 
to the family who remained in Alsace. The three men on the left in the rear are her brothers Jean, Alois 
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and Charles. It is believed that the boy on the right is Louis Drummond and the girls to his left could be his 
sisters Justine and May. Therefore, it's possible that the man behind them is Anton Miller. Marie-Thérése 
is believed to be the woman on the left. It's possible that the girl next to her is Jean's daughter Henrietta 
(Harriet), (Courtesy of Marie Louise Sip). 


John (August 14, 1896, Philadelphia - May 5, 1924, Kearney, Nebraska) John joined the military 
when he was 18. He was a member of the 110th Infantry in World War | and was promoted to 
sergeant while serving in France. He was shot, though not seriously, on September 28, 1918 in 
the Argonne initiative, according to his military record. A brief article about local soldiers’ injuries 
in the Public Ledger stated that he'd written to his parents that it was funny how he'd been 
injured, but the story was not passed down. John was discharged in San Francisco in 1924 and 
decided to drive home to Philadelphia. What happened next was reported in newspapers in 
Nebraska and Philadelphia. On May 4, he was found unconscious with a broken jaw and his 
head smashed in next to railroad tracks near Kearney, Nebraska. He died the next day without 
regaining consciousness, so he could never explain what had happened. His military 
identification papers and wallet were with him when he was found, so authorities were able to 
contact his father, who identified him by his tattoos and scars. Because he still had his money, 
the first thought was that he had jumped off the train. The coroner ruled out this theory due to 
lack of injuries or bruising to his torso or damage to his clothing, which would have occurred if 
he'd fallen from a moving train. Officials believed he was placed by the tracks to make it appear 
that he had fallen from the train, but since he still had money in his wallet, the motive for the 
attack was likely something other than robbery. Officially, the cause of death was declared 
undetermined, and John's body was sent by train back to his parents in Philadelphia, where 
they held a funeral with military honors. Witnesses claimed that they had seen someone 
matching John’s description in town prior to the discovery of his body. Could he have upset 
someone by looking at or taking up with the wrong woman? Could he have been the victim of a 
carjacking? With more advanced technology, investigators probably would have solved the 
case. 


Theresa and Thomas had one son together. Tommy was born August 13, 1902 in Philadelphia. 
In 1923, he joined the Marines and rose to the level of corporal. In 1926, the Pittsburgh Daily 
Post reported that he was on leave from League Island playing goalie for Cardington A.C., an 
amateur soccer team, in the semi-finals for the Allied Cup. While defending the goal against the 
Aceys, members of the opposing team crushed his head against the goal. He was rushed to 
surgery, but doctors could not save him, and he died the next morning on May 24, 1926 in 
Atlantic City. He never married. 


Theresa was known to her grandchildren as a proud woman who would go out on the porch and 
call across to neighbors in French. She and Thomas lived long lives, Thomas passing away of 
prostate cancer on June 13, 1943 and Theresa on November 13, 1944 of myocarditis. They are 
both buried at Montrose Cemetery in Upper Darby, Delaware County, Penna. 


Theresa's brothers who came to the U.S. were: 
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Jean: July 16, 1860, Ribeauvillé, France — August 27, 1938, Darby, Delaware County, Penna. 
Jean made the voyage from France with Theresa in 1888, and the next year, he married his first 
cousin on his mother's side, Marie Henriette Heckly (January 22, 1862, Ribeauvillé, France — 
January 10, 1977, Darby, Delaware County). She arrived in September 1889, and they were 
married shortly thereafter. They had three children who died in childhood: John G., John J and 
Matilda. No records for John J. and Matilda have 
been found other than the 1900 census. There 
was also a daughter, Henrietta, who was known 
as Aunt Harriet (October 20, 1890, Philadelphia 
— April 11, 1961, Darby, Delaware County, 
Penna.). She married Harry P. Albertson 
(September 30, 1889, Philadelphia — March 12, 
1953 — Darby, Delaware County, Penna.) on 
Valentine's Day, 1917 at Blessed Virgin Mary 
Church in Upper Darby. Their son Harry 
(November 15, 1917, Darby, Delaware County — 
August 1, 2001, Somers Point, Atlantic County, 
New Jersey) graduated cum laude from the 
University of Pennsylvania Wharton School of 
Business and was a successful businessman. 
Prior to that, he was a captain in the U.S. Army 
during World War II and was captured by the 
Nazis during the Battle of the Bulge. He was held prisoner in stalags 9B, 13B and 7A until 
escaping with the ill-fated Baum expedition. Pictured are Harry, Harriet and their son Harry in his 
military uniform in July 1943, courtesy of Marie Louise Sipp. 


Alois: March 27, 1869, Ribeauvillé, France — March 19, 1945, Darby, Delaware County, Penna. 
Alois, also a cabinetmaker, came over with Jean and Theresa, and as mentioned previously, 
was living with Theresa and her family in 1900. 
On September 21 of the following year, he 
married Emilie Rosenfelder, who was born in 
Rittershoffen, Alsace on September 9, 1874, 
three years after it had become part of Germany. 
Sadly, their marriage did not last long as Emilie 
died of pneumonia on January 14, 1910 at their 
home in Darby, Delaware County. They had one 
daughter, Emily (December 16, 1902, 
Philadelphia — October 15, 1990, Jumiata, 
Penna.), known as Cousin Emily. Emily married 
John Luchsinger (December 10, 1899, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin — September 8, 1974, 
Havertown, Delaware County, Penna.) shown below. They lived with Alois at 516 Commerce 
Street in Darby for many years. They had one son, John, Jr., who was born in 1939. The above 
photo of Alois and John Luchsinger, Jr. was taken in 1944. (courtesy of Marie Louise Sipp) Alois 
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never remarried. He developed health issues and had to have his toe amputated, possibly due 
to diabetes, which could be why he took his life. Interestingly, his funeral was handled by 
George Marvil, whose granddaughter married Bob Drummond's son Joe. John Luchsinger 
bought the house on Manoa Road from Kathryn Drummond after the death of Louis Drummond. 


Charles Frangois: December 4, 1870, Ribeauvillé, France — March 31, 1959, Haddonfield, New 
Jersey. Charlie, as his family called him, joined the French Foreign Legion and served in Algeria 
for a few years before coming to Philadelphia in 1894 to work with his brothers as a carpenter. 
His granddaughter still has the sash from his uniform. On December 16, 1899, he married Anna 
Schultz (about 1880, Austria —- December 9, 1936, Philadelphia). Charlie became an American 
citizen on April 16, 1908, and his naturalization petition application lists the city of his birth as 
Rappoltsweiler, the German name for Robeauvillé. Charlie and Anna had one daughter, Elsie 
Anna (December 3, 1900, Philadelphia - July 20, 1990, Haddonfield, New Jersey). Elsie 
married Alton Wayne Johnson (April 15, 1906, Mahaffey, Clearfield County, Penna. — July 21, 
1950, Camden, New Jersey) and they lived with Charlie in Philadelphia and for a period after he 
bought a house in Haddonfield New Jersey. His granddaughter recalled the beautiful cabinets 
that Charlie had built in the house. Theresa also had two sisters who remained in France. 


Marie-Adele: March 17, 1862, Ribeauvillé, France. Marie-Adele moved to Paris, and on May 27, 
1888, she married Jules Auguste Paigné, who was born August 13, 1862 in Monchecourt, Loire 
Inférieure, France. The dates and places of their deaths are unknown. They had a daughter, 
Louise Eugenie, who was born August 26, 1889 in Paris. She married César Leon Bollot on 
June 8, 1933 and Eugene Winter on September 9, 1943. No information has been found on any 
children or date of death. 


Marie Josephine: Josephine was born May 23, 1879 in Ribeauvillé when it was under German 
control. She traveled to Philadelphia to be with her siblings in 1896 and stayed for five years. 
Her descendants are not sure what she did during those years, but the 1900 census shows a 
record for Josephine Miller, age 21, who arrived in the U.S. in 1896 and was a servant living 
with Henry Freund's family on Fifth Street. It was common for immigrants to Anglicize their 
names, and Miller was often used for Muller, so this is likely Theresa's sister. In 1901, she 
returned home to marry Albert Biehlmann (January 24, 1875, Ribeauvillé - October 6, 1964, 
Ribeauvillé). They were wed January 24, 1902 in Ribeauvillé, and they lived in the house where 
the siblings grew up. Josephine continued to keep in touch with her American relatives, and 
years later, descendants of both families have discovered old photos that they had exchanged. 
Louis Drummond corresponded with Josephine’s children, his cousins, and their children, 
sometimes sending small gifts to Josephine’s granddaughter Marie Louise Buckel. 


There were three other siblings who died as infants: Marie-Thérése, Louis and Jean Louis. 


In 1920, Alsace was officially returned to France as part of the Treaty of Versailles that ended 
World War I, and the family members who were still in the area were officially French citizens 
again. The peace would not last long, though, as the Nazis occupied the area during World War 
Il. Residents had their names changed to German ones and lived in constant fear. One family 
story passed along told of one of the family members killed when a bomb dropped in her front 
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yard, although the person was not named. Thankfully, Alsace returned to French control after 
the war and Ribeauvillé remains a charming village on the Alsace Wine Route today. 


Thomas Drummond and Marie-Thérése 
Muller at their daughter Justine’s house on 
Marple Rd, in Marple Township, Delaware 
County in 1941. They enjoyed sitting in their 
rocking chairs under the apple trees 
watching their grandchildren play when the 
family gathered for Sunday dinners. 
(Courtesy of Debbie Robison) 


LaGascogne, which carried Marie-Thérése, Jean and Aloise Muller to the US in 1888 
(Source: Library of Congress) 
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Josephine and Albert Biehimann with 
their children and their families in 
Ribeauvillé in the late 1940s. The 
ancient castles at the top of the hills 
are popular hiking destinations. 


Row 1: Jean Biehlmann, Marie 
Josephine Muller, Albert Biehlmann, 
Marie Louise Buckel Row 2: 
Alphonse Biehimann, his wife Ginette, 
Alice Biehimann, Marie Louise 
Biehimann, her husband M Alfred 
Buckel Row 3:Marie Jeanne Hirsch, 
Albert Hirsch, Marie Thérése 
Biehimann, Liliane Buckel 

(Courtesy of Marlyse Langner 
Hammer) 
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Ancestors of Marie Thérése Miiller 


The family line of farmers, vignerons and laborers has been traced back from Marie-Thérése 


M 


Henn Christophe Maller 
B: Bot. 1763 Hosse, Gormany 
M: Bet. 1803 Nieder-Mockstadt 
D: 1626-1845, 


“Johannes “Jean® Willer 


{14 Aoot 1825 Colmar 
D: 9 Sep 1848 Ribeauvile 


B: 6 Mar 1803 Nieder-Mockstadt 


‘Jean-Baptiste Maller 
B: 28 June 1828 Ribeauvile, Alsace, France 
M: 18 Avil 1858 Ribeauvile, France 

D: 25 June 1885 Ribsauvilé, Alsace, France 


‘Anna Barbara Carin 

ol, 1783 Hesse, Gormany 

M: Bot, 1803 Niedor-Mockstast 
: Al. 1845 Alsace, Franco 


ller through church and vital records, but there is little information on their lives. 


Jul 1817 Chatenois 


Henri Berger 
a: 
D: Chatenoie 


Victoire Baraer 

BB: 27 Mar 1802 Chatenois 
M: 14 Aott 1825 Colmar 
D: 23 Jan 1872 Mulhouse 


‘Wagdeleine Petierman 
B: Bas Rhin, Alsace, France 
D: Chatenois 


Thivése Hil 
758 

‘M: 2B Jan 9782 Alsace, France 
May 1819 Alsace, France 


Jean Georges Hiltz 
aE 
HA 


Marie-Thérése Muller 
24 Mar 1865 Ribeauville, Haut-Rhin, Alsace, France 


): 13 Nov 1944 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA 


‘Anne Marie Sehobry 
B: 
A 


Mathias eekly 
B: 13 Maren 1777 Riboawille 
M:_ Haut Rhin, Alsace, Franco 
D: 30 Maren 1837 Ribeawvil 


‘Sebastien Heckly 
B: 21 January 1753 Zellenberg 
D: 5 January 1825 Riteauvile 


Wichel Heckly 


B: 14 Janv 1808 Rbaauvie 
M: 22 Decomber 1830 Ribeawvilé 
D: 29 DEC 1869 Ribeauvile 


Wiarie-Thertee Heckly 

Br 20 Mareh 1834 Ribeauvile 

M; 15 Avil 1858 Riseauvile, France 
D: 21 March 1917 Ribeawvill 


Catherine Frey 
B: 22 July 1743 Riboauvile 
D: 16 Mare 1804 Ribeauvila 


‘Marie Katherine Kammerer 

B: 24 January 175 Riboauvilé 

|: Haut Rhin, Alsace, France 
6 Maren 1848 Riboawvilo 


Mathias Kammerer 
B: 1744 Ribeauvile 
D: 12 Sep 1818 Ribeauvilo 


‘Gatherine DINTERIGH 
B: ABT 1748 Ribeauvilé 
D: 22 MAR 1820 Ribeauvila 


Chretien Broebecker 
B: 14 Nov 1778 Ribeauvite 
IM: 28 Jany 1807 ingershoim 
D: 30 Mai 1814 Ribeawvilé 


Chidtien Louie Brobecker 
B: abt 1745 Riseauvila 
D: @ May 1811 Alsace, France 


: 18 Ort 1812 Ribeawvile| 


D: 3 Nov 1864 Ribeauvile 


Wale Anne Thérbse Brobeckar 


22 Docomer 1830 Ribeauvilé 


“anne Marie Hartmann 
8 
D: 10 Apr 1793 Ribeauvite 


‘Warie Thérése Welnzorn 

B: 9 Janv 1787 ingersheim 

M: 28 Jany 1807 Ingersineim 
24 opt 1837 Ribeauvile 


Toseph Weinzorn 
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GENERATION 3: Michael H. O’Rourke and Mary Cecelia Voll, Grandparents (Parents of 
Kathryn O’Rourke Drummond) 
Michael H. O'Rourke 

Born: September 23, 1859 in Philadelphia 

Died: June 29, 1915 in Philadelphia 

Parents: Michael Rourke, Catharine Gleason 


Mary Cecelia Voll 
Born: February 6, 1860 in Philadelphia 
Died: May 21, 1899 in Philadelphia 
Parents: John Voll, Catharine Kétz or Koeth 


Michael and Mary grew up around the corner from each other in South Philadelphia, and they 
likely met in the neighborhood. He was the son of Irish immigrants and she was the daughter of 
German immigrants, which must have made for some interesting family gatherings. Mary lived 
above her family’s bakery at Ninth and Cross Streets. As Bavarians, they likely made pretzels, 
which German immigrants made popular in Philadelphia in the nineteenth century. Germans 
also began baking pies when they came to Pennsylvania as a way of keeping meat and fruits 
warm, which probably explains why pies are so popular in the Mid-Atlantic region today. Shoofly 
pie is a specialty of the Pennsylvania Dutch that is unique to the region. 


Like most typical Irish families of the time, yf” O*Rourke, of the. firm of. O'Rourke, 
the O’Rourkes were a stone's throw away — Orary & Dongherty, boot and iahon dents a 

i ins livil Philadelphia, was visiting his friend, E 
from family members, with cousins living Rod in this city last week. Mr, O’Rourke 


across the street from their house at attended the St. Aloysius ball at the Armory 
929-931 Tasker Street. (This house was on Monier, eee ene bye genial oon 

' ons! made it merry for companions. 
owned by Kathryn's cousin James Fieve ner y men who made a fortune in 


Gleeson when it was auctioned at sheriffs delineating Irish character, but there are few 
sale in 1903.) Unlike many Irish who were who canequal young O’Rourke in that sapact 
blue collar workers in that time, Michael Ee ee ee ee ie with 
was a bookkeeper and a salesman at his being one of the handsomest men at the ball 
father's wholesale shoe business as a he was awarded the honor by the ladies ot 
young man. An article in the February 11, helns the most graceful dancer at the gather- 
1883 issue of Wilkes-Barre's Sunday Li abr Ae Be dors Pe 
News painted him as quite the ladies’ man, 


handsome, charming and a talented singer and dancer. 


After their marriage on June 28, 1886 at St. Alphonsus, the parish where Mary was raised, the 
O’Rourkes lived at 1532 South Ninth Street, a few doors down from the Volls’ bakery, before 
moving in with Mary's father John Voll’s rowhouse at Sixth and Snyder Streets. Michael and 
John Voll operated a cigar store out of the house. The building has been demolished, but it was 
likely a storefront similar to others on the street like the photo of the one at the opposite end of 
the block in 1930 shown below.. It appears that Michael wanted to open a bar because the 
Philadelphia Inquirer reported in March, 1893 that Councilman John Reidenbach applied for a 
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license at the address and it was denied although 50 property owners had signed a petition in 
support. 


In 1899, Michael became a single parent when Mary died at 39 of pneumonia and his only 
biological daughter was seven years old. He never remarried. 


appears that Michael had a public 
dispute with his father-in-law. According 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer, Mary's father 
sued him, saying that he had agreed to 
pay the taxes on a property at the corner 
of Sixth and Snyder, their home at 2038 
Sixth Street, but he deliberately failed to 
do so. When the property was auctioned 
off at sheriff's sale for nonpayment of 
taxes around 1901, Michael bought it. A 
follow-up article reported that Michael 
denied the charges. Perhaps Michael 
knew or suspected that his father-in-law 
was planning to sell the house now that 
Mary was dead, leaving him and his 
daughters without a home. This topic 
was never discussed by the family, and 
it's likely that Michael never told his 
daughters about it. The results of the 
lawsuit were never published, but 
Michael lived in the house until his 
death. The suit leads one to believe that 
Michael and his father-in-law didn't have a very amicable relationship after Mary passed. 


After Philadelphia’s famous Mummers’ Parade began on January 1, 1901, Michael proudly rode 
a white horse in the annual New Year's Day event. 


Michael also had a strong interest in politics, according to family. By the turn of the century, 
Philadelphia had a reputation as the most politically corrupt city in the country. As a result, in 
1904, a group of prominent citizens formed the nonpartisan Committee of Seventy to work for 
fair elections and hold politicians accountable. In 1905, Michael became a deputy sheriff, 
entering an atmosphere where the police, overseen by the party in power, were heavily involved 
in the elections and played an active role in determining their results. The papers reported that 
the 1905 fall election saw unprecedented arrests for violations of election rules, including 
breaking into polls before they opened and stuffing ballot boxes. Hundreds were arrested. 
Perhaps the stress was overwhelming because he left the job by January of the following year, 
when the Committee of Seventy charged Michael with conspiring with Samuel Stull, the judge of 
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elections in the fourth division of the 39th ward to reject the vote of a qualified voter in the 
February, 1905 election. Magistrate Eisenbrown, who had issued the warrant, determined that it 
was far-fetched to associate him with the matter because there was no evidence of conspiracy; 
however, he kept the matter under advisement pending further investigation. There is no record 
that he was ever found guilty of any wrongdoing. 


Michael transitioned from the sheriff's department to another position at Philadelphia City Hall 
although his job as a recorder of deeds was not of a political nature. It appears that he 
continued in this line of work until he died in 1915 of myocarditis at Jewish Hospital, now 
Einstein Medical Center. He was buried at St. Denis Cemetery in Havertown, Delaware County, 
Penna. The plot would later be filled with his daughter Kathryn, her husband, son Robert, 
daughter-in-law Cass and granddaughter Charlotte Anne. His wife Mary was buried at New 
Cathedral Cemetery in Philadelphia. 


Michael had six siblings who lived to adulthood. 


Anna Marie O'Rourke: July 5, 1855, Philadelphia — April 1926, Philadelphia. Around 1876, 
Annie married Joseph McGuckin, a native of Ballinderry, Tyrone and Derry, Ireland, and they 
had five children. Their eldest child Kathryn (May 7, 1877, Philadelphia — February 3, 1962, 
Philadelphia) married Daniel C. Donoghue, a well connected attorney who owned a law firm, 
was counsel for the Catholic Archdiocese of Philadelphia and served on the Board of Standing 
Masters of the Supreme Court of Penna. He must have traveled in the highest echelons of 
Philadelphia society because his three daughters married titled British men. They were: 


Marion Donoghue (April 23, 1903, Philadelphia — September 6, 1973, Surrey, England) led an 
extraordinary life. She started out as an editor at Ladies Home Journal. Her first husband, L. 
Brooke Edwards, was a World War | pilot who was shot down and taken prisoner. After their 
marriage, they moved to India, where he continued to fly, and they had three children. Marion 
also qualified for a pilot’s license. She divorced him for desertion, and within a week, she 
married Theodore Walter Somerset Henry Butler, the 8th Earl of Carrick, on August 14, 1930. 
Their son Brian, the 9th Earl of Carrick, was born August 17, 1931. Brian made the tabloids in 
1971 when his wife Mary B. Turville Constable Maxwell ran off with their chauffeur. Newspapers 
reported that Marion was close friends with Prince Edward before he met Wallis Simpson and 
that the Queen Mother felt that she was the only appropriate American companion the prince 
had ever had. Shortly after divorcing the earl for mistreatment, Marion married John Compton 
Cavendish, the 4th Baron Chesham, in 1938. In 1939, she sent the kids to her parents’ home 
due to fear of the war, and they encountered a German submarine on the journey. She worked 
for the Red Cross in England to support the war effort. After the war, she and her husband built 
a home and worked a farm in Tanganyika, Africa. She remained there after the death of her 
husband in 1952. The New York Times reported in her obituary that, “She was a member of the 
Tanganyika Legislative Council from 1958 to 1962 and of the National Assembly from 1962 until 
the union of that country with Zanzibar in 1964. She was a member until recently of the 
Tanzanian Parliament.” After retiring from government, she raised funds for loans for small-scale 
rural development as executive director of the Community Development Trust Fund. She was so 
dedicated to the people of her adopted home that she renounced her American citizenship and 
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became the first white citizen of Tanzania in 1961.Middle daughter Dorothea, left, married 
Thomas Adrian Verney-Cave, 7th Baron Braye from one of the oldest Catholic families in 
England, in 1934. The family home, Stanford Hall, is more than 500 years old. She was 
responsible for the opening of the estate to the public in 1954. Deborah, the youngest 
Donoghue daughter, spent much time traveling both for work and pleasure. She worked for the 
U.S. government and lived in Washington, DC until the United Nations was formed and she took 
a job working there. At age 55, she married Terence Robert Beaumont Sanders and moved to 
England. 


Margaret O'Rourke: August 27, 1857, Philadelphia — January 14, 1922, Philadelphia. Margaret 
married Mortimer P. Summers, a printer, in 1879 and they had ten children. Their daughter 
Mildred was close with Louis and Kathryn Drummond. Mildred and her husband James were 
Bob Drummond's godparents, as indicated in his baptism record of December 18, 1921 at St. 
Lawrence Church in Upper Darby, Delaware County, Penna. The photo below of Mildred with 
Ed, Joe and Bob Drummond and her son Jim was taken at the New Jersey shore around 1924. 
Sadly, Jim was killed in World War II at the 
Battle of the Bulge. Another one of Margaret's 
descendants is Scott Forster, a left-handed 
pitcher who played for the Montreal Expos in 
1994, 


Mary E.O’Rourke: September 1863, 
Philadelphia — February 3, 1923, Camden, NJ. 
Mary married Harry Johnson in 1890. He 
outlived her, but there is no record of him after 
= 1930. 


Richard F.:October 4, 1865, Philadelphia — July 3, 1935, Philadelphia. Richard was married to 
Isabella McClelland, known as Aunt Bella, and they had six children. Richard, Jr. married, but 
did not have any children. John married Edith Berghof in 1921 shortly before she gave birth to a 
stillborn baby. They broke up after he discovered she had been having an affair and that the 
next two children she had were likely not his. She placed her daughter in foster care and her 
son in an orphanage and only saw him once afterward. 


John A.: 1867, Philadelphia — unknown. John never married and lived with his mother, taking 
care of the house after his father died. His mother left the house on Tasker Street along with 
$2,500 to him in her will in honor of the care he had provided for her. There is no record of him 
after her death, but it's possible that he is the John A. O'Rourke who is listed in the 1915 
Philadelphia directory as V.P. of J.G. Valiant, a furniture store at 224 North Charles Street in 
Baltimore because he was previously a traveling salesman. 


Catharine: April 16, 1870, Philadelphia — unknown. Aunt Katie Flood was mentioned among the 
list of relatives and Catharine's mother named her in her will as Catharine Flood, but no records 
of her husband, any children or her death have been found. 


Mary Cecelia Voll's two eldest sisters died as infants, and she grew up with four siblings... 
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Anthony: April 2, 1954, Philadelphia — unknown. Anthony was the big brother of the family and 
worked in the family bakery. He did not marry. In July, 1899, just two months after Mary's death, 
Anthony and his brother John were left to deal with another tragedy. On a Saturday afternoon, 
they set sail in a small boat from the Penrose ferry bridge on the Delaware River with Otto 
Vanolan, who had recently come down from New York and started working in the bakery. A 
sudden storm blew in, and the men were unable to get back to shore before the boat filled with 
water and a gust of wind capsized it, according to the Philadelphia Inquirer. The men tried 
unsuccessfully to flip the boat and held on tight, hoping to wait out the storm. Vanolan could no 
longer hold on, so John grabbed onto him. Suddenly, a wave pulled Vanolan out of John’s 
grasp, and he disappeared into the water. The frantic brothers could only hold onto the boat until 
a steamboat heard their cries for help and arrived to rescue them. Vanolan, only about 23, was 
never found, leaving a widow and two children. A year later, Anthony turned up in the census 
records at Penrose Ferry Road with three partners who were also bakers. Unfortunately, 
Anthony's trail ends there. 


John: August 6, 1861, Philadelphia — April 8, 1902, Philadelphia. It appears that John took over 
the family bakery after his father retired. He married Catharine McManus in 1884, and they lived 
at 914 Tree Street. John made the papers for his bravery once before the boating tragedy, when 
on June 5, 1889, he spotted a fire at the market across from the bakery as he was passing by. 
The blaze started when a fifteen-year-old employee was filling a gas lamp in the basement and 
it exploded, scattering burning liquid on him and setting the building on fire. John and another 
bakery employee, James Thompson, ran into the fire and rescued the boy. All three were taken 
to Saint Agnes Hospital for treatment of serious burns to their faces, hands and upper bodies. 
John continued to work at the bakery, which must have been painful with his injuries. He had 
five mouths to feed, though, so he couldn't slack off. 


In 1996, John lost his wife. He married Maggie O’Brien the following year. Sadly, John and 
Maggie only had five years together. He had uremia, a kidney disease that caused nausea, 
tremors and abnormal mental function. This would lead to his early death at age 40 in 1902. 
Maggie remained a widow for 15 years before marrying widower Peter McDermott in 1917. The 
marriage must not have gone over well with his children as his 15-year-old moved in with his 
older sister rather than live with his father, stepmother and her children. Peter died in 1930 and 
she followed him to the grave three years later. 


Eva Theresa: July 4, 1863, Philadelphia — August 28, 1908, Camden, New Jersey. Eva married 
Joseph Kobus in 1886. Joseph and Michael were the best men in each other's weddings. Eva 
and Joseph lived in Camden, where her husband owned a large shoe store that he had 
inherited from his father Anthony, a well known business man who had also purchased several 
properties in East Camden when that area began to take off. They had a son, Harry, who 
married but never had children. Kathryn O'Rourke recalled getting together with Aunt Eva when 
she was a child. After Eva's death, Joseph married Mary Walsh, who was a lawyer and the first 
woman elected to a political position in Camden. She was twice elected director of public safety 
and oversaw the police force. Mary and Joseph were avid puzzlers, and Joseph was one of the 
founders of the National Puzzlers League in 1888. Mary and Joseph were both elected 
president of the organization. 
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Justina: July 20, 1867, Philadelphia — August, 1938, Philadelphia. Kathryn also remembered her 
Aunt Deanie, who married James Gaul (February, 1866, Philadelphia — April 26, 1940, 
Philadelphia). They had three children. One can’t help but wonder whether the 16-year age 
difference between the second two could have been because the older sister was a teen mother 
to the youngest child and the family was trying to protect her reputation. This was a typical 
practice in that era. 
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GENERATION 4: Jean Baptiste Miiller and Marie-Thérése Heckly, Great Grandparents 
(Parents of Marie-Thérése Miller) 


Jean-Baptiste Miller 
Born: June 28, 1828 in Ribeauvillé, Alsace, France 
Died: June 25, 1889 in Ribeauvillé, Alsace, France 
Parents: Jean Miller, Victoire Berger 


Marie-Thérése Heckly 
Born: March 20, 1834 in Ribeauvillé, Alsace France 
Died: March 21, 1917 Ribeauvillé, Alsace, France 
Parents: Michel Heckly, Marie Anne Thérése Brobecker 


Jean-Baptiste and Marie-Thérése spent their whole lives in the village of Ribeauvillé, which is 
10 miles north of Colmar and a pleasant stop on the Alsace wine route. They probably knew 
each other from childhood. They likely climbed the hills and played among the ruins of the three 
famous castles, Saint-Ulrich, Girsberg and Haut-Ribeaupierre, which formerly belonged to the lords 
of Ribeaupierre. As stated previously, Jean-Baptiste and Marie-Thérése were living next to her 
siblings and father on rue Bronngass in the 1866 census. Jean-Baptiste was a spinner and 
some of her siblings were factory workers, so they probably worked at the Beavillé factory. This 
manufacturer of beautiful table linens has been in business for more than 200 years. 


Marie-Thérése must have faced much heartbreak as her husband died around the same time that 
her children moved away, one daughter to Paris and the rest to Pennsylvania. Her sons left to avoid 
mandatory military service while Alsace was under the control of Germany, they could never retum 
during her lifetime because they would have been arrested. Marie Josephine was the only child to 
return after spending five years in Philadelphia. She and her family lived in her childhood home with 
her mother Marie-Thérése. 


This photo, taken in 1915, shows 
Marie-Thérase as an elderly 
widow surrounded by her daughter 
Josephine’s family. (Courtesy of 
Marie Louise Sipp) 
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Portraits of Jean Baptiste Miller and Marie-Thérése Heckly brought by daughter Marie-Thérése 
to the USA (Courtesy Debbie Robison) 


Nothing further is known about Jean-Baptiste and Marie-Thérése, but they probably led quiet 
lives in their small town that was surrounded by vineyards. Jean Baptiste’s father Jean was born 
Johannes on Mar. 6, 1803 in Nieder-Mockstadt, Hesse, Germany to Henri Christophe Muller, a 
farmer, and Anna Barbara Carlin, who were married in that city. Jean was a barre! maker and had 
been living in Colmar for seven months when he married Victoire Berger on August 14, 1826 
Victoire was born March 27, 1802 in nearby Chatenois to Mathias Berger, a vigneron, and Thérése 
Hiltz. They died in Chatencis, he in 1817 and she in 1819. No information on their cities of birth has 
been found. 


The Heckly line of winemakers had been in Ribeauvillé since the arrival of Marie-Thérése's 
great grandfather Sebastien, who was born about two miles away in Zellenberg in 1753. Her 
mother Marie Anne Thérése Brobecker was a native of Ribeauvillé, and her line goes back to 
Jean Brobecker, born March 3, 1713 in Ribeauvillé. 


The Cercle de Recherche Historique de Ribeauvillé et Environs provides much interesting 
information about the town in previous centuries. 


In 1722, the Council of Count Birkenfeld-Deux Ponts provided a list of rules for the school, 
which incorporated the Catholic faith, including the following: 


“1 


¢ The teacher must ensure that all his pupils come to class, summer and winter alike, in 
the morning from seven to ten o'clock and in the afternoon from noon to three o'clock 
and that they stay there for the required time, that they apply themselves to praying and 
singing hymns with reverence. They should not be allowed to come and go during the 
lessons. If the excuses are not valid, the pupil must be punished by beatings with canes 
or in some other way; the youngest will have to benefit from a certain leniency. 

e Children must fervently recite, before and after class, the prayer learned day after day. 
The teacher will quiz new readers twice a day. 

e If the teacher plans to have the students read material, whether of a spiritual or profane 
nature, the work must be seen and approved beforehand by the priest concerned. 

e The teacher must be sure that the students do not wear anything improper, that they do 
not exchange gifts, that they don't barter or trade in money. He will be careful that they 
don't make fun of each other, that they don't despise each other, that they don't fight, that 
they play without cheating. 

¢ The teacher will monitor books and songs so that no heretical, suspicious, obscene, 
roguish or annoying writing falls into their hands. Those who are guilty of bad behavior 
must be and if one perseveres in his bad morals, it will be reported to the authorities, so 
that he would be excluded from school, like a black sheep isolated from the herd. 

e Any student who enters the classroom will respectfully remove their hat in salute. 

e At Easter, Pentecost, Christmas and on the other feasts, the children will have no other 
holidays than the holidays in question. On Day of the Dead and Ash Wednesday they 
will only go to class in the afternoon. Teachers will not give too many vacations, neither 
at Carnival nor during the heatwave. 

e = The bilingual review Der Wanderer im Elsass reported that 1789 brought the harshest 
winter of the century. The cold was intense for 60 days, followed by significant snow, with 
20 feet in places. Many houses were swept away by avalanches in the valley of 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines. A large number of people perished from cold, hunger or misery. 
This painful situation was one of the causes of the French Revolution. 


In the 19th century, Ribeauvillé was transformed from a medieval village with towers and 
ramparts into a modern town that blended vineyards with industry. The city continued to evolve 
into a center for gastronomy and tourism that continued to honor its past. Researchers at the 
Cercle de Recherche have documented the history of more than 1,200 families in Ribeauvillé, 
including the Hecklys. 


Sebastien Heckly’s grandfather Ulrich was baptized April 29, 1685 in Ruswil, Lucerne, 
Switzerland to Franz Joseph Hegglin, a day laborer, and Elisabeth Williman. It is uncertain 
whether Ulrich came to Alsace with his family or the reason for the move. However, after the 
Thirty Years War, a large portion of the population in Alsace had been depleted, and there were 
incentives for residents of nearby regions to migrate there. This is where Ulrich met Anne Marie 
Bucher, whose family has been found in the earliest records from Zellenberg, which date back 
to 1673. The two married on January 23, 1708 in Zellenberg, where they raised their children 
and Ulrich bought land from Antoine Bucher, possibly his wife’s uncle, that he used to grow his 
grapes, a profession that continued in his line down to Michel. The Hecklys lived at the current 
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address of 49 rue de la Fontaine, which is a vacation rental home that still overlooks the 
vineyards. According to the website monumentum.fr, the property contains remains of the 
seven-meter high wall built in 1315 to fortify the city. 


1663 Engraving of Zellenberg by Matthaus Merian 


Included in the Zellenberg death register (1740-1787) is a request by Ulrich’s son and 
Sebastien’s uncle Frangois-Joseph for the body of Ulrich, who appears to have have died of a 
heart attack at “80 and a few years" of age as he was about to cut the vines on January 24, 
1765. 
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GENERATION 4: Michael Rourke and Catharine Gleason, Great Grandparents (Parents of 
Michael H. O’Rourke) 
Michael Rourke 

Born; About 1828 in County Leitrim, Ireland 

Died: November 23, 1893 in Philadelphia 


Catharine Gleason 
Born: April 1835 in Ireland, possibly County Kilkenny 
Died: May 5, 1914 in Philadelphia 
Parents: Dennis and Margaret Gleeson 


Michael and Catharine arrived in the U.S. around 1850 along with millions of other 
immigrants who were escaping the famine in Ireland and searching for a better life. Since 
Catharine's birthplace has not been confirmed, it is uncertain if they knew each other back in 
Ireland. Elizabeth Rourke was listed as a witness at Michael and Catharine’s wedding on 
August 15, 1854 at St. Augustine in Philadelphia, so perhaps she was a sister, but there were 
several people with this name, so it's not possible to be sure which one she was. There was 
an Elizabeth Rourke who married her cousin Michael O'Rourke, and it could be that they 
were all related since Irish naming patterns meant that there were often several branches of 


the family with the same names. 


Michael was first listed as 
a porter in a store and by 
1870, had become a 
traveling shoe salesman 
for Thomas C Else and 
Co. He appeared to be 
popular with the people 
on his sales route as the 


York Daily in York, Penna. 


Published a few positive 
articles about his 
presence in town, 
including this one on 
page 1 of the August 30, 
1879 issue. 


Michael eventually ended 


Personal. 

Mr. Michael O'Rourke, “The jovial and 
hail fellow well met,” of the firm of Thomas 
C, Else & Co., manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in boots and shoes, No. 45 North 
Third Street, Philade'phia, arrived in town 
lest evening on his way back to Philadel- 
phis, after an extended trip through Yoik 


and Adams counties. ) friend 
O'Rourke enjoying health and 1m fine 
spirits. He reports » 28 he made 


suecessfal i 
TeRioie haber or bie pastietti, cama ct 


up owning a wholesale shoe business at 429 Market Street with two other men. There were a 
few other O'Rourkes in the Philadelphia directory who worked in the shoe business, so it's 
likely they were related, but there is no documentation linking any of them. 
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Catharine's mother Margaret, born around 1791, appeared as a widow living with the family 
in the 1860 census. Other records do not show her maiden name, but they do reveal that her 
husband’s name was Dennis, and it’s likely that he died in Ireland since there are no death 
records for him in Philadelphia. Margaret died March 10, 1883 and is buried in Cathedral 
Cemetery. 


Michael and Catharine are buried at Old Cathedral Cemetery. 


Michael O’Rourke, Edwin M. Crary, Dougherty. 


O'Rourke, Crary & Dougherty, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Boots, Shoes 


430 Market St, ee adie. 


Source: Philadelphia Inquirer 


Catharine's brother John lived across the street on Tasker. He has no known living 
descendants. Richard (July 12, 1832, County Kilkenny — January 19, 1906, Philadelphia) was 
either a brother or cousin based on DNA and the fact that he, Catharine and Michael 
O'Rourke were godparents to each other's children and Michael was the best man at his 
wedding. An article in the Catholic Standard about his anniversary indicated he was born in 
County Kilkenny and was friends with his wife growing up there. Richard's son Richard, Jr. 
(December 24, 1861, Philadelphia - December 23, 1945, San Francisco) entered the Jesuit 
order at age 16 and was ordained by Cardinal Gibbons. He was one of the founders of Loyola 
University in California as well as president for a time. He was also president of University of 
San Francisco, and the library was named in his honor after his death. 
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GENERATION 4: Johann Voll and Catharina Kétz/Koeth, Great Grandparents (Parents of 
Mary Cecelia Voll) 
Johann Voll 

Born: December 12, 1829 in Gefall, Bavaria 

Died: May 14, 1909 in Lancaster, Penna. 

Parents: Johann Voll, Anna Mueller 


Catharina Kétz/Koeth 
Born: About 1828 in Bocklet, Bavaria 
Died: November 12, 1882 in Philadelphia 
Parents: Unknown 


Catharina and Johann sailed on the same ship from Hamburg,Germany to New York City from 
September 1 to 30, 1852, which is likely where they met and formed a relationship. There were 
other Volls in New York who could have been relatives, so it's possible that Johann had been 
planning to stay with them, but the couple went to Philadelphia and married on February 21, 
1853. New York had some sort of an influence on Johann, who had Americanized his name to 
John, as he opened a bakery called the New York Baking Company at Ninth and Cross Streets 
in Philadelphia. The family lived in the building, which was common in that period. 


On January 6, 1886, four years after Catharina’s death, John married Maggie Geller Haines, a 
38-year-old Bavarian immigrant whose husband Charles Haines had died the previous July. The 
couple’s marriage would not last a year. Maggie died after giving birth to their son Joseph, who 
died one minute after being born on November 17, 1866. The only record of Maggie's death is a 
torn cemetery burial sheet from November, 1866 that appears to have an 8 under date of death, 
so she probably died a day after her son as the cause of death was postpartum sepsis. 
Information about this marriage was never passed down and was only discovered by accident 
while researching records for John’s son. Interestingly, Maggie and her first husband originally 
owned the house at Sixth and Snyder where John invited his daughter Mary and her husband 
Michael O'Rourke to live rent-free in 1887 in exchange for making his meals and looking after 
him. 


John apparently was lonely without a woman in his life. Just a year and a half after losing his 
wife Maggie, he married Sophie DeHarde Rohe, a widow 28 years his junior with a young son. 
They tied the knot on May 23, 1888. His son John, Jr. John and his new wife moved to 
Lancaster, possibly longing for a more rural environment. Lancaster is known as Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, with Dutch actually referring to Deutsch (German), so the opportunity to live 
among his fellow countrymen could have led to the move. There was another family headed by 
an immigrant named Augustus Voll who was in John’s age range in Lancaster, and it's possible 
they were related although there is no documentation or DNA evidence to prove this. John 
allowed the O'Rourkes to continue to live at Sixth and Snyder after he moved out on the 
condition that they pay the taxes and water bill and make necessary repairs. About 13 years 
later, Michael didn’t pay the taxes and ended up buying the house for $1,800 at tax sale. 
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John and Sophie had a set of twins, Joseph Victor and William Leo, who were born March 20, 
1890. Bob Drummond's mother Kathryn O'Rourke recalled them racing their wagons around 
Lancaster when she visited. Joseph had a daughter Frances in 1911 by his first wife Lillian 
Simmons, who died in 1913 when she gave birth to a son, who was stillborn. Franceswas then 
given up for adoption to the Deets family, but she apparently kept up a relationship with her 
father as she was the informant listed on his death certificate and was named in his obituary. 
She stayed in Lancaster and Joseph moved back to Philadelphia and married Melozine Kurtz, 
who died in 1940. Joseph then married Catherine Foley in 1946. The Lancaster New Era and 
Philadelphia Inquirer reported that Catherine died of a heart attack at 6 a.m. on August 3, 1966 
at the couple's home at 22 Malin Road in Broomall. Joseph, unaware of his wife’s death, 
passed away at 2 p.m. the same day at Rest Haven Home in Broomall. 


Sophie died May 1, 1909 of Bright’s disease in Lancaster. The Philadelphia Inquirer reported 
that John never recovered from the shock and passed away less than two weeks later on May 
13. 


John, Catharina, Maggie and Sophie are all buried at New Cathedral Cemetery in Philadelphia. 
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GENERATION 1: Catherine Susan Fasy 


Born: June 21, 1923 in Drexel Hill, Delaware County, Penna. 
Died: April 23, 2011 in Bryn Mawr, Delaware County, Penna. 
Parents: Frank |. Fasy, Charlotte Kienzle 


Catherine S. Fasy was born on June 21, 1923 in Drexel Hill, Penna. to Francis Ignatius and 
Charlotte Kienzle Fasy and grew up at 516 Mason Avenue around the corner from St. Andrew's 
Church, where she went to school. She skipped a grade and said it was because the classroom 
didn’t have enough desks, but it was more likely due to her good grades. As a child, Cass took 
up the viola and later switched to piano. Her love of music continued throughout her life, and 
she played show tunes on the organ at parties and for musicals she helped to write to raise 
funds for Blessed John Neumann Church in Bryn Mawr in the 1970's. 


Cass was close to her grandfather John 
Kienzle and step grandmother, whom she 
visited at their summer home in Stone 
Harbor, New Jersey. The photo on the left 
was taken there around 1928-29. After they 
died in 1930 and 1931 respectively, her 
parents must have inherited the house 
because she continued to visit as she grew 


up. 


As a teen, she traveled to Ireland and Cuba 
with her family. She recalled traveling by 
train across |reland and being caught in a 
rainstorm while in a small boat on a lake and believing she was going to die. Her strongest 
memory from Cuba was touring a rum factory at age 15 and having her first taste of the liquor 
that was to be her drink of choice for the rest of her life. 


Cass went to Notre Dame High School in Moylan, Penna. and Immaculata College, where she 
graduated with a degree in math. In college, she was known to her friends as Mickey because 
they said she looked like actor Mickey Rooney, and she plate viola in various schoo! bands, 
which gave annual concerts. 


After graduation, she took a job with the Girl Scouts in Philadelphia. She was a math whiz and 
said that she had a job as a statistician lined up in Washington, DC, but her mother, who wanted 
her to remain close to home, used her social connection with movie star Grace Kelly's mother to 
arrange the job with the Girl Scouts. She held the job until her marriage. 


As a stay-at-home mother who was used to exercising her mind, Cass found ways to stay 


mentally active. She continued with her music and worked the daily crossword and cryptogram 
in the newspaper every morning over breakfast. She also played bridge and enjoyed her nights 
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with the bridge club at one of the Havertown neighbors’ homes. She was an avid reader of the 
newspaper and women’s magazines. She said that one day early in the marriage, she bought a 
magazine subscription from a door-to-door salesman, and Bob had a fit because he was only 
making $25 per week. She was always thrifty from that point, and even when life became 
comfortable, she always looked for sales on clothes and would never buy more than a few 
outfits per season. Her only splurges seemed to be on ceramics, which she took up in middle 
age, and she usually gave her pieces away as gifts. 


Cass hated cooking and was not known as a good chef; however, she had a few specialties like 
her potato salad, iced tea and especially her stuffing, which she only made for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. For several years, she enjoyed making plain box cakes, which she decorated with 
various themes and gave to certain friends for Christmas and birthdays. 


Cass liked to travel and enjoyed her annual trips to 
fire chiefs’ conventions and World War II reunions 
with Bob. She was fascinated with people from other 
countries and often stressed that ‘you don't hate 
anyone.” Along that line, just after the September 
11, 2001 attacks on New York, Schwenksville and 
Washington, while the majority of the nation was 
expressing anti-Muslim sentiment, she gleefully 
announced one night that some Muslims had come 
over one day to fix the cable TV. 


Cass was a devout Catholic and insisted that all of 
her eight children go to Catholic school. She and 
Bob were one of the founding families of Blessed John Neumann parish in Bryn Mawr Penna., 
where the family attended while living in Havertown. In the 1960's and 70's she volunteered in 
the school office and assisted with events like the annual garage sale. She also washed and 
ironed the altar linens. She was so dedicated to the parish that after downsizing and moving to 
Springfield in 1983, she insisted on moving back to the parish when the last of the kids had 
moved out in 1986, which is why they bought the condo in Bryn Mawr. When we were in 
elementary school, each class adopted a family in our sister parish in Philadelphia, Our Mother 
of Sorrows, and we donated clothes, toys and food. She collected it all and demanded that the 
principal allow us to accompany her to deliver it to show us how privileged we were compared to 
others and to be grateful for all we had. The lesson stuck. She frequently made her rounds in 
the house asking everyone for donations of gently used clothing and other items for the Purple 
Heart, a nonprofit that assists veterans. 


Cass was so concerned with others that she ignored her own needs. Just a few months after 
losing her husband, she was diagnosed with colon cancer. She exhibited enormous courage 
and a great appreciation of every moment as she fought to hang on, but 13 months after losing 
her husband, she passed away on April 23, 2011. She is buried in St. Denis Cemetery in 
Havertown, Penna. 
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Cass had one older sister, Mary Regina Fasy (December 4, 1919 Philadelphia - October 19, 
1984 Volusia, Florida). An article from an unnamed newspaper provided by the American 
Catholic Historical Society stated that she “came to Andrews Field on August 6, 1943 to take 
charge of the fields [sic] first service club, set up and operated on a temporary basis in a tent.” 
Mary was in charge when the club moved into a building and “through her efforts and patience 
the Service Club became quite a success down through the years that followed.” On May 2, 
1947, a fire destroyed the club and the cost to rebuild was too high. The stress over the 
situation was so great that Mary had a nervous breakdown soon after. When she had 
recovered, she went to Korea, where she had accepted a job as a Service Club hostess. Here 
she met her husband Wilbur Neal True (October 10, 1922, Needham, Indiana — October 12, 
1993 Largo, Florida), who was serving in the U.S. military. They married in 1948 and had one 
daughter Mary Karen True (April 1, 1950 Washington, DC — June 2019, Florida) before divorcing 
in the early 1960's. After the divorce, Mary sold her house in Havertown and moved to Florida, 
where she lived for the rest of her life. Mary was a crafter, who was known for selling her 
one-of-a-kind, hand-made decorative Christmas aprons. 


1945-46 
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Cass’ only sister Mary 


Cass was proud that she could fit into her 
wedding gown for her 60th anniversary 
party, 


ry 


Happy 82nd Birthday 


al | 


Ie | 
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GENERATION 2: Francis Ignatius Fasy, Father 

Born: August 11, 1884 in Philadelphia, Penna. 

Died: April 23, 1950 in Upper Darby, Delaware County, Penna. 
Parents: Francis Aloysius Fasy, Susan O'Connor 

Spouse: Charlotte Kienzle 


Frank was baptized at Church of the Gesu in Philadelphia on August 18, 1884. His godmother 
was his mother's sister, Ellen Philomena O'Connor Fasy, who was married to his father’s uncle 
Lewis. He grew up at 3728 N. 15th Street in Philadelphia. 


In June, 1899, the Philadelphia Inquirer reported that 
Frank, at age 14, participated in the four-act domestic 
drama “The Hidden Gem’ in St. Vincent's Hall in 
Germantown “along with a dozen or more bright young 
boys, who took part in the closing exercises of the 
school.” 


In 1910, he was a stenographer for the Bureau of 
Highways and was living at 3820 Park Avenue with his 
widowed mother and sister. At the height of the Spanish 
flu pandemic, he married Charlotte Kienzle on October 
26, 1918 at St. Elizabeth's Church in Philadelphia. The 
Evening Public Ledger of Philadelphia reported on 
October 30 that Charlotte's sister Mary and Frank's good 
friend Joseph Miller were the only attendants, and a 
breakfast for the family was held at the Kienzle home 
afterward, which could have been due to the pandemic. 


The couple bought a house at 5132 Hutchinson Street in the 
Logan section of Philadelphia, where they were living in 1920 
when Frank reported that he was a clerk for the iron works. By 
1923 when their daughter Catherine was born, the Fasy's had 
bought their house at 516 Mason Avenue in Drexel Hill, where 
they would live for the rest of their lives. In the 1930 census, 
the house was valued at $12,500 and Frank was running his 
real estate business out of his home. The family only had one 
phone line, which they used for personal and business use. 
That meant that anytime they were on the phone, they could 
be missing a call about a sale, so Frank was constantly admonishing his children to stay off the 
phone. Due to the habit she had developed as a child, his daughter Cass was always quick to 
get off the phone for the rest of her life. 


Frank played the violin, and according to a post card from a friend, it appears he also enjoyed 
photography. He died at Fitzgerald Mercy Hospital in Upper Darby, Penna. on April 23, 1950 
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after suffering a heart attack. He is buried at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery in Cheltenham, 
Montgomery County, Penna. 


Frank had two sisters, Regina Mary Fasy (October 1886, Philadelphia — June 7, 1887, 
Philadelphia) and Mary Angela (Marie) Fasy (August 2, 1879, Philadelphia — December 29, 
1940, Philadelphia). Marie never married and was listed as a clerk at the iron works in the 1910 
census. By 1940, she was no longer working and still in the house at 3820 Park Avenue, where 
she lived until her death. It appears from her death certificate that she suffered a stroke in 1931 
and died from heart disease nine years later. 


Frank as a young man 


Frank at age 5 


Frank and an unidentified woman at a railroad 
station, possibly by Stone Harbor, New Jersey. 


Frank Fasy on right next to his good friend Joseph 
Miller and other unknown people 
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Frank as a boy. The family used to go away every 
summer to an unknown location in New Jersey. 
The woman is believed to be the owner of the 
building. 
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GENERATION 2: Charlotte “Lottie” Kienzle Fasy, Mother 
Born: September 4, 1885 in Philadelphia, Penna. 

Died: June 11, 1961 in Galway, Ireland 

Parents: John Kienzle, Mary Elizabeth Schwickerath 
Spouse: Frank |. Fasy 


There is no record of Charlotte's birth certificate, but her baptismal record from October 11, 
1885 at St. Peter the Apostle states that she was born September 4, 1885 to John and 
Elisabeth [sic] Schwickerath Kienzle, and the witness was Anna Schwickerath, Elizabeth's 
cousin. Charlotte's mother died when she was only three years old, and the death notice 
indicated that the family was living at 129 Noble Street in the Northern Liberties neighborhood. 
Within six months, her father took a new wife, Catharine Regn (June 18, 1858, Waterford, 
Camden County, New Jersey - December 16, 1933, Philadelphia). By all reports, Lottie was 
close to her stepmother. The family never spoke of Elizabeth to future generations, and it was 
only through comparison of DNA results and significant research that her name and family 
history was discovered. 


In 1890, the family moved to 1716 N. Bambrey Street and the 1900 census shows they had 
bought their house at 1752 N. 25th Street, where the family would live for many years. Sadly, 
the neighborhood is now so blighted that there is only a vacant lot where their rowhouse once 
stood. 


In 1903, Lottie graduated with distinguished honors from the 
Commercial High School for Girls and began working in the 
office of her father’ s business. Lottie and her sister Mary 
enjoyed an active life at their father's house in Stone Harbor, 
New Jersey. Newspaper articles indicate that the family 
often welcomed visitors, including her future husband Frank 
Fasy. While she was only 4’9", she didn't let her height deter 
her ambition. On January 29, 1912, the Philadelphia Inquirer 
reported that she was in charge of a “production of the farce 
comedy — A Peck of Trouble.” This fundraiser was held at 
Mercantile Hall in Philadelphia on January 31 to support St. 
Paul's Church in Stone Harbor and included Frank Fasy in 
the cast. She performed in men’s attire, which was common 
in the German culture at that time. 


After marriage, Lottie kept quite active working in and outside her home. For a time, she worked 
as a licensed realtor in her husband’s home real estate business. In 1938, she was a member of 
the women's committee for the Federal Constitution Celebration of Pennsylvania. On June 20, 
they put on the first state program to honor the Constitution held entirely by women in U.S. 
history. In 1950, she served on the Pennsylvania. Governor's Advisory Citizen Committee on the 
Mid-century White House Conference on Children and Youth 
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For 18 years, Lottie was the president of the Alliance of Catholic Women, which engaged in 
charitable works to benefit the needy both locally and internationally. Her work included 
operating a soup kitchen and women’s shelter; funding a scholarship to the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia; promoting the Girl Scouts; supporting the deaf; leading the sales of 
more than $54 million in war bonds during World War II; launching a group that provided 
musical instruments and instruction to underprivileged youth; participating in the Interracial 
Council to advance the interests of African Americans in every field; and distributing food, 
clothing and cancer dressings to the needy in Philadelphia, the Deep South and abroad. The 
Catholic Historical Research Center has several letters written between Lottie and Cardinal 
Dougherty as well as several documents that she published. 


In 1943, Cardinal Dougherty sent a letter to Ellis Gimbel recommending Lottie for the Gimbel 
Award, which was presented to the woman who had provided the greatest service to 
Philadelphia in the previous year. He wrote, “As President of the Alliance of Catholic Women, an 
Association with which she has been connected for many years back, she has contributed to the 
well being of many groups in our city, particularly Catholic institutions; and apart from that she 
has tirelessly worked during the last years to promote the interests of our country in connection 
with the present war. She is very intelligent and most highly esteemed by all classes, as far as | 
know." 


The Catholic News Service reported that on April 26, 1952, a luncheon attended by 4,100 
women was held to honor Charlotte Fasy and Mother Katherine Drexel, who was canonized a 
saint after her death. Due to Mother Katherine's advanced age and declining health, she could 
not attend, so the focus was on Lottie and the Papal awards she won for her works of charity. 
She completed her term as president in December of 1954 due to health reasons, and the 
following month, The Catholic Standard and Times reported that Rev. James Marley, director of 
Catholic Charities “thanked her for her splendid leadership which had spurred the Alliance of 
Catholic Women on to notable achievements.” 


As mentioned previously, Lottie befriended Kathryn O'Rourke Drummond through the Alliance of 
Catholic Women, and the two introduced their children Bob Drummond and Cass Fasy. Lottie 
said she prayed the couple into marriage. Lottie introduced 18 couples in all, according to Bob's 
sister Therese Drummond, including Bob's sister Kathryn Drummond and her husband Charles 
Langner. 


In addition to the Alliance of Catholic Women, Lottie was involved in other activities in support of 
her community. Her obituary in the Philadelphia Inquirer states, “In 1948 she was named 
Woman of the Year by the San Domingo Council of the Knights of Columbus and was elected 
Penna.'s Distinguished Daughter from Delaware County in 1949. Mrs. Fasy was a member of 
the Barat Association, the Medical Mission Society and an honorary member of the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption. In addition, she was a member of the boards of directors of the American 
Cancer Society and the Youth Study Center.” In fact, the wife of Governor Duff pinned the 
Distinguished Daughter medal on her at a ceremony on October 18, 1949. In 1938, she 
participated in a women’s committee that helped to plan the celebration of the U.S. Constitution, 
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the first time in American history that an all-female committee performed such a task. In 1951, 
The Catholic Standard and Times reported that she received Philadelphia's first badge of Our 
Lady's Blue Army, an organization dedicated to promoting the teachings of the Catholic Church 
through adherence to the message of Our Lady of Fatima. In 1948, she joined other Catholic 
organizations in opposing peacetime military conscription. 


Lottie was a loving mother and grandmother and an excellent cook. While touring the Catholic 
shrines in Europe in 1961, she suffered a fatal heart attack in the bathroom of her room in the 
Galway Bay Hotel, Salthill, County Galway near the shrine at Knock. She died on June 11. 
Claiming her body and bringing it home was a bureaucratic and stressful process. This stress 
on top of pregnancy could be why Cass Drummond developed thrombosis at this time. 


Lottie is buried at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery in Cheltenham, Montgomery County, Penna. 
Lottie had two siblings, neither of whom married: 


Mary Elizabeth: September 5, 1882, Philadelphia — June 10, 1959, Darby, Delaware County, 
Penna. Mary was a schoo! teacher who had a fondness for travel and books, which lined the 
walls of the Drummond house after her death. She saw 
the world on a teacher's salary, stretching her budget by 
traveling on freighters. Mary, shown on the left, was 
beloved by her nieces and their children. She died of a 
stroke at Fitzgerald Mercy Hospital according to her death 
certificate, which also stated that she was living at the 
Stone Harbor house. 


John Joseph: February 13, 1881, Philadelphia - 
December 21, 1923, Bremen, Cook County, Illinois. John 
was never mentioned, and because he died when his 
nieces were quite young, they might have forgotten about 
him or didn’t know about him at all. John enlisted in the 
army in early 1902 and listed his profession as 
stenographer. He was discharged in December, 1904. He 
reenlisted the following year and was discharged in 1908 
with a very good rating. After reenlisting once more that 
year, he was dishonorably discharged the following year, 
and comments indicated that he was of bad character and not faithful. The 1910 census shows 
him as a prisoner at Fort Russell, where he had been stationed, but there is no further 
information on the reason for incarceration or when he was released. By 1917, he was working 
as a payroll clerk at Starrett Company in Nitro, West Virginia, according to the World War | draft 
card that he completed. There is no record that he served in the war. There is no further 
information on him until his death in Illinois. The original death certificate is unavailable, so the 
cause of death is unknown. John was buried in Oak Lawn Cemetery. 
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Lottie had two half-brothers who died young. 

William: June 28,1889, Philadelphia — July 20, 1889 

Henry “Harry”: February 1891, Philadelphia — January 31, 
1898, Philadelphia. Harry, shown here, lived almost seven 
years and died of asthma and other complications following 
measles. He bears a striking resemblance to his niece Cass 
Fasy Drummond and a few of her grandchildren. Both of the 
boys are buried at Most Holy Redeemer Cemetery in 
Philadelphia with their parents. 


Charlotte, on right, with unidentified women. 
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Charlotte (left) and unidentified woman 


FASY-KIENZLE 

An interesting autumn wedding was that of 
Mise Charlotte Kienzle, daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs. John Kienzle, of 1752 North Twenty- 
fifth street, and Mr. Francis 1 Fasy, of 3820 
North Park avenue, which was solemnized 
with a nuptial mass on Saturday morning 
In St. Eligabeth'a Catholle Church, Twenty- 
third and Berks streets,Pwith the Rev. Father 
Reing officiating. The bride's father gave 
her in martiage. She wore a gown of white 
georgette crepe and satin with a tulle veil 
art.nged with a cap and orange blossoms, 
and carried white chysanthemums. Miss May 
Kiensle, the bride's sister, who was her only 
attendant, wore a cream-colored frock of em- 
broidered georgette cr -e and a georgette 
crepe hat to match, She carried pink chrys- 
anthemums. F, 

Mr. Joseph Miller was the best man. The 
ceremony was followed by a breakfast for 
the two fa at the home of the bride's 
parents, ft extended trip Mr. Fasy 
and his bride will Ilve in Logan, 


Evening Public Ledger, October 30, 1918, p. 11 
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GENERATION 3: Francis Alphonsus Fasy, Grandfather (Father of Francis |. Fasy) 
Born: November 13, 1849 in Philadelphia, Penna. 

Died: July 30, 1902 in Philadelphia 

Parents: Henry J. Fasy, Mary Louisa R. Carroll 

Spouse: Susan O'Connor 


Frank was born across the street from the U.S. Mint at 401 Sassafras Street, which is currently 
known as Race Street. When he was only five, his mother died a month after the death of his 
brother James Benedict, who only lived for three weeks. His father remarried and he gained five 
half siblings, the youngest of whom died in infancy. At age 21, Frank was living with his father, 
stepmother, her sister and five siblings at 1123 Race Street, across from the present-day 
Philadelphia Convention Center. He played the violin and worked as a music teacher. At 29, 
Frank married Susan O'Connor on June 28, 1879 at the Cathedral of Peter and Paul. The 
witnesses were Henry's brother John Henry and Mary Comber (about 1854, Philadelphia — after 
1930), the daughter of Susan’s sister Hannah. Less than two months later, their daughter Marie 
was born on August 2. While it seems odd that the couple could be wed in the Catholic church 
with the bride so far along in her pregnancy, church records do verify this. 


In 1880,the family was living at 1304 North 19th Street, which is about one block from St. 
Joseph's Prep School. Frank indicated that he was a bookseller in the census. Records show he 
operated Fasy, Comber and Co., which published Catholic books at 106 South 13th Street. 
There is no information on which Comber was his partner. In 1886, the firm published Stories of 
Duty, A Book for Boys and Girls. According to The Catholic Telegraph, the “work is the first of a 
series, called the Rosary Series, purporting to add to the stock of Catholic literature for children 
and prove an antidote to the flashy, evil, but sensational stories of American life sent out by the 
secular press. It contains five interesting stories for the young folks.” The June 19, 1886 issue of 
The Publishers Weekly announced that Fasey, Comber and Co. had been succeeded by Frank 
A. Fasy. 


In 1893, Frank worked on the Philopatrian Literary Institute Ball committee. This is a Catholic 
networking organization that provides scholarships and grants to Catholic students and supports 
volunteerism. A few years later in 1896, records show the family at 1225 North 17th Street. The 
1900 census shows Frank working as a clerk and living at 3728 North 15th Street.in 1900. It's 
likely he was working for the U.S. Post Office at this time since the Register of Civil, Military, and 
Naval Service lists him as a Post Office clerk in Philadelphia with a salary of $900, but does not 
include dates of employment. 


Frank was living on Fracker Street by Oak Lane when he died of heart disease on July 30, 
1902. He is buried at Laurel Hill Cemetery in Philadelphia. 


Siblings of note: 


Mary Regina: December 5, 1847, Philadelphia — May 19, 1919, St. Edward's Convent, 
Philadelphia. Mary was a Catholic nun of the Order of the Holy Child. Known as Mother Gabriel, 
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her obituary stated that she “was a finished musician who taught music to many of the 
prominent Catholic women.” 


John H. Fasy: December 24, 1851, Philadelphia — August 29, 1906, Ocean City, New Jersey. 
John was a teller at the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society and a prominent member of the 
Knights of Columbus. Most notably, he had eight children who lived to adulthood, and six of 
them joined religious orders. Below is Alice Fasy, known as Sister Ignatius Loyola, Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus. She would have cut off all of her beautiful hair when she became a nun. 
John’s son Carroll |. Fasy (May 31, 1900, Philadelphia — October 22, 1961, Baltimore) played 
basketball and baseball at St. Joseph's College before becoming a Jesuit priest. While teaching 
logic and metaphysics in the Philippines during World War II, he was captured and held at Los 
Banos prison camp from July, 1944 to February, 1945. In 1947, he led a band of missionaries to 
Jamshedpur, India, where he remained for 10 years before returning to Baltimore to help with 
plans for a project in Burma. The Indian school where he worked named the gym after him, 
according to relatives. In 1961, Father Carroll was appointed pastor and superior of the Jesuit 
community of St. Ignatius in Baltimore. 


Carroll's brother John H. Fasy, Jr. (May 31, 1887, Philadelphia - December 23, 1928, New York 
City) was also a Jesuit priest. He taught ethics at Georgetown, Holy Cross and Fordham. In 
1930, he published Why | Am a Catholic, which was used as the textbook for the ethics class at 
Fordham. 


Anastasia Agnes Fasy: (August 5, 1863, Philadelphia — July 20, 1909, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey). Anastasia was Frank’s half sister, born to Henry Fasy and his second wife, Mary 
Kenney Fasy. She married James McNicholl, who operated a construction firm and was better 
known as a Philadelphia city councilman, and later a Penna. state senator. James was a 
Republican boss in Philadelphia at a time when it was common for politicians to reward city 
contracts to their own companies and those of family members. In fact it was because of James 
and some of his colleagues that laws were enacted to prevent this practice. James and Penna. 
state senators Clarence Wolf and Israel Durham bought the Philadelphia Phillies in early 1909 
and sold it November 26 of that year for $350,000 due to their lack of interest in the team, 
according to the Society for American Baseball Research. Durham's death on June 28, 1909, 
followed by the death of James’ wife and childhood sweetheart, 11 days later likely proved too 
distracting. Interestingly, a March 3 article in the Philadelphia Inquirer mentioning Commodore 
Louis Kuehnle’s lease of an Atlantic City baseball field and a collegiate team franchise quoted 
him inviting his friends James and Israel to bring the Phillies there to play. Fans of the show 
Boardwalk Empire will recognize the Commodore as the basis of the character who mentored 
Nucky Thompson in linking politics to racketeering. 


The MeNichols had ten children, and eight of them lived to adulthood, most of them also having 
large families. Most of their descendants spread throughout the Philadelphia area. (Note: | 
learned through my research that | have known many descendants of Anastasia, including my 
close friend in elementary school and her mother, who was my basketball coach; my seventh 
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grade teacher and his younger siblings, who rode my bus; and my parents’ nextdoor neighbors 
in their last house. Another one married a descendant of my dad's grandfather.) 


FRANCIS I. FASY 


Francis |. Fasy letterhead 


Reab Extate and Insurance 


516 MASON AVENUE 
© DREXEL HILL, PENNA. 
CLEARBROOK 3218 
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GENERATION 3: Susan O'Connor Fasy, Grandmother (Mother of Francis I. Fasy) 
Born: January 1, 1844 in Philadelphia, Penna. 

Died: July 9, 1922 in Philadelphia 

Parents: Bernard O'Connor, Elleanor Walls 

Spouse: Francis Aloysius Fasy 


Susan was born into a large Irish-Catholic family, the 
daughter of an Irish immigrant farmer. As a young 
girl, she lived on her parents’ farm in the Passyunk 
section of Philadelphia with her siblings and Walls 
and McClennan cousins related on her mother’s side. 
She was only four years old when her mother died 
and eight when her father passed. There are no 
records showing where she lived after her father’s 
death until the 1870 census, when she was living with 
the family of her sister Hannah O'Connor Comber 
(June 20, 1828, Philadelphia — February , 1896, 
Philadelphia). After the death of her husband in 1902, 
Susan and the children moved to 3820 N. Park 
Avenue near Temple University Hospital. This is likely 
where the photo on the left of her and her daughter 
Marie was taken. Sadly, the once architecturally 
appealing neighborhood is now a blighted area with 
several vacant homes. Susan died of cancer of the intestines on July 9, 1922 at the home of her 
deceased sister Ellen Philomena O'Connor Fasy (February 3, 1838, Philadelphia — June 19, 
1914, Philadelphia), who was married to her husband's uncle Lewis Fasy (October 16, 1832, 
Philadelphia — June 28, 1880, Philadelphia). Susan's daughter Mary Regina (Marie) was still 
living in the Park Avenue home, so it's likely that Ellen’s children were caring for her at their 
house at 4922 Knox Street in Germantown about 1.5 miles away. She is buried in Holy 
Sepulchre Cemetery. 


Susan had seven siblings. Her sister Sarah Ann O'Connor (1832, Philadelphia — about 1852, 
Acapulco, Mexico) married John B. Fagan at St. John the Evangelist on February 24, 1852. 
Hannah O'Connor and her husband John B. Comber were the witnesses. According to notes 
passed down through Lewis Fasy’s family, Sarah's new husband was an assayer for the U.S. 
Mint, which sent him to California soon after the marriage. Sarah followed him along with her 
brother James a bit later. The route of their ocean voyage was likely by steamboat along the 
east coast to Panama, where they would cross the isthmus by carriage and board another ship 
along the west coast for the remainder of the approximately six-week journey. Along the way, 
she became ill “with a fever,” probably yellow fever, and died. When the vessel was stopped at a 
coaling station in Acapulco, Sarah was buried in a mass grave with several soldiers. Her brother 
John was in South America at the time, and when he arrived to claim Sarah's body, they 
couldn't identify her remains. The only record of her death was in the July 26, 1853 issue of the 
Baltimore Sun, in which Sarah A. Fagan of Philadelphia was included in a list of the recently 
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deceased reported from California. Records show that John B. Fagan, an assayer, died in Gold 
Hill, Nevada on November 20, 1885 and was buried in Fernwood Cemetery in Philadelphia on 
December 4. 


James O'Connor (December 7, 1834, Philadelphia - December 30, 1912, San Francisco) made 
quite a mark on the world. He was active on the political scene in the early days of San 
Francisco. When he ran for one position, the San Francisco Examiner published the following 
profile in the October 10, 1886 issue. 


James O'Connor, the nominee for the Supervisor of the Eighth Ward, first saw the light of 
day in Philadelphia, in 1834, and is consequently 52 years of age.Mr. O’Connor received 
his education in the common schools of his native city, being raised on a farm in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia. He came to San Francisco in 1853, and at a time when residents 
had no way of getting water except through artesian wells, Mr. O'Connor hired several 
teams and supplied the different sections of the city with water, continuing in this business 
until 1862, when he disposed of his teams and engaged in the wholesale liquor business 
under the firm name of O'Connor & Maroney, on the corner of First and Market streets, in 
which business he continued until 1865, when he established a grocery store on the corner 
of Geary and Taylor streets. From there he moved, about one year ago, to 217 Mason 
street, where he now resides. He is one of the pioneer residents of this city, a well known 
Democrat, and one who will carry a large majority out of his own Ward. He is a large 
property-owner, is the father of a large family and is a man whose every interest is 
connected with the successful administration of the affairs of this city and country. He 
belongs to the Grocers Union, of which society he has been an active member for several 
years, having for the last two years been President, and is also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the League of Freedom. 


In addition to the above accomplishments, James was also quoted in various articles 
supporting the sale of bonds to install plumbing and infrastructure improvements to attract 
residents and businesses to San Francisco. He also called for the health department to require 
meat inspections and opposed prohibition. 


James married Ellen Riordan, an Irish immigrant, and they had four children who lived to 
adulthood. 
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John B Comber, son of John and 
Hannah O'Connor Comber 


Myra Comber, daughter of John B. Comber. 
September 8, 1908, Philadelphia — July 3, 1967, 
Maryland. Sister Marie Angela, Sister of Notre Dame 
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GENERATION 3: John Kienzle, Grandfather (Father of Charlotte Kienzle Fasy) 
Born: January 12, 1852 in Hackensack, NewJersey 

Died: May 31, 1930 in Stone Harbor, Cape May County, New Jersey 

Parents: Jacob F. Kienzle, Theresia Sieber 

Spouse: Mary Elizabeth Schwickerath 


John was the son of German immigrants, and records were difficult to locate for him because 
his name was misspelled in almost every one. When he was six, his father bought farmland in 
Germania, Galloway Township in Atlantic County, New Jersey. This German farming commune 
was by Egg Harbor, which was marketed worldwide as a haven for Germans during a time when 
anti-German sentiment was strong in the U.S. John had moved out by 1870, and by 1876, he 
had opened John Kienzle and Brother, a produce vendor at 108 Vine Street in Philadelphia. It's 
likely that Anthony (November, 1854, Hackensack, New Jersey — March, 1902, Galloway 
Township, Atlantic County, New Jersey) was the brother who was his business partner since he 
was old enough to be working at that time. On October 26, 1879, at age 27, John married Mary 
Elizabeth Schwickerath, whose parents owned a farm near his family in Germania. The 
ceremony took place at St. Nicholas Roman Catholic Church in nearby Egg Harbor. It is 
interesting to note that Elizabeth, her daughter Charlotte and her granddaughter Catherine Fasy 
were all married on October 26. 


After the wedding, the Kienzles moved into 129 Noble Street in Philadelphia. John’s paternal 
cousin Sophie Straub Ketterlinus Theis (September 28, 1848 Bieringen, Wurttemburg — April 16, 
1930, Philadelphia) lived on the same block. After the move, John did not return to his boyhood 
farm for many years for reasons unknown. The Atlantic City Gazette-Review reported on August 
23, 1922 that John had brought his wife and daughter to visit the Sahls on his first time in town 
in 40 years. 


In his ninth year of marriage, John’s wife 


Elizabeth passed away, leavinghima |your Seed Potatoes HERE! 


widow with three children under the age of Prete tag: & Sanat pee 

: : lose, Dew Drops, Green Mountains, 
eight. Within months of Elizabeth's death, ‘Slate of Maine, and Fifty other Varieties. “.. *-- 
John married Catharine Regn, most likely Wo ees seare oi bres 
because he needed someone to care for WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


the children. John began working as a sole JOHN KIENZLE, N. W. Cor. 2nd & Dock Sts. 
proprietor at some point and was known BOTH PHONES: PHILADELPHIA 
as “the potato king of Philadelphia.” His . 

business was located at 126 Front Street, and his letterhead claimed that he ran the largest 
seed potato house in America. This ad ran in multiple newspapers in the Mid-Atlantic region. 


When the railroad was built from Philadelphia to southern New Jersey around 1900, John began 
working with a group of businessmen in Philadelphia to form the South Jersey Realty Company, 
which developed the Stone Harbor area and marketed it as a vacation destination for 
Philadelphians. The company, located in the Real Estate Trust Building on the southeast corner 
of Broad and Chestnut Streets, sold $100 bonds that guaranteed the buyer a return on 
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investment in 20 years and a free plot of land. The proceeds from the bond sales funded Stone 
Harbor’s infrastructure. 


John completed his $7,000 house at First and 88th Streets, which the family called Mignon 
Cottage, around 1910. It was the first home in town to have a bulkhead built around it for 
protection from the ocean. In 1917, he built lvy Cottage, a smaller home at 149 88th Street, 
where the Kienzles landed. It was also known for its lovely flower garden. As of 2021, only the 
Naughton family has owned the house since John’s granddaughter Mary Fasy True sold it 
around 1965. John enjoyed beach activities like fishing and swimming in the ocean. He was a 
member of the Stone Harbor Yacht Club and was part of its Regatta Committee in 1910. 


In 1910, John was elected treasurer of the Stone Harbor Savings and Loan Society as Stone 
Harbor was growing at a rapid pace, according to the Philadelphia Inquirer. He was also a 
director of the Stone Harbor Terminal Railroad. 


In 1915, John sued the Stone Harbor Terminal 
Company, in which he had invested $5,000, 
because he claimed the company was being 
mismanaged, charging that property valued at 
$170,000 was only worth $30,000. He stated that 
the company was registered in Penna. to avoid 
jurisdiction of the New Jersey court. He won the 
case the following year, but no further information 
on the outcome was published. In 1927, John was 
elected a director of Stone Harbor National Bank. 


John died at his beloved Ivy Cottage in 1930. His 
wife Catharine died the following year. They are 
buried at Most Holy Redeemer with his first wife, 
daughter Mary and his two children who died 
young. 
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L to R: John Kienzle's daughters Charlotte and Mary and wife Catharine on the porch at 
Mignon Cottage in Stone Harbor. The family often entertained friends from Philadelphia there. 


The family kept a clipping of John's obituary from the June 6, 1930 issue of an unidentified 
Stone Harbor area newspaper, which said the following about him. 


“John Kienzle of Stone Harbor died at an early hour on Sunday morning at his home on 
88th st. Although Mr. Kienzle had not enjoyed his usual vigorous health for several 
weeks, his mood was always more or less jovial and no apprehension was felt regarding 
his condition despite his 78 years, even as late as eight o'clock Saturday evening at 
which time he sat on his front porch in conversation with the family and neighbors. 


Mr. Kienzle was one of the pioneers in Stone Harbor's development, and built one of the 
first 20 houses. He was the first to erect a bulkhead around his beautiful home on First 
ave. to protect it from the ocean. The house is now owned by Mrs. Verene B Rache. This 
was several years before the construction of the present quarter-million dollar sea wall 
was thought of. To Mr. Kienzle and B. John Anchor more than anyone else is due the 
present edifice of St. Paul’s Catholic Church. He was one of the instigators of the Stone 
Harbor Fishing Club which erected a pier for the use of the members and their friends on 
the beachfront, and was also one of the promoters of the old Yacht Club and was largely 
instrumental with the Risleys in the erection of the Yacht Club building. He was 
associated with the Terminal Company and the Country Club whose club house stood 
upon the company’s holdings and is now the residence of George B. Springer. He was a 
director of the Stone Harbor Terminal Railroad and a director of the First National Bank 
of Stone Harbor. He was one of the founders of the old Stone Harbor Building and Loan 
Association in which he was a director and is still doing a lively business with meetings 
in Camden. He was a director in several other B. & L. Associations, including the Sturdy. 
Mr. Kienzle was a member of the old fire company and it was he who held the mortgage 
on the new firehouse which was satisfied two or three years ago. He was retired from 
the commission business at Second and Dock sts., Philadelphia and was better known 
as the Potato King. During the potato famine about 25 years ago, it was he who 
imported the first entire ship load of potatoes from Ireland. He is survived by his wife 
Catherine and daughters Mary, who holds a high educational position in Philadelphia, 
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and Lottie who is treasurer of the Women’s Auxiliary of St. Paul R.C. Church of Stone 
Harbor and is married. The body was taken to Philadelphia about 4:30 o'clock Sunday 
morning.” 


Another clipping from an unidentified Stone Harbor newspaper said the following. 


“John Kienzle, a pioneer of Stone Harbor, died Saturday evening, very suddenly, at his 
home on 88th st. in his 79th year. 


Loved and revered by old and young because of his pleasant countenance and 
unassuming friendliness, his loss will be keenly felt by all who knew him. 


Before retiring, he was engaged in the commission business in Philadelphia, which 
under his competent leadership and ingenuity was considered outstanding in its class. 
During the potato famine a decade ago he devised and accomplished the successful 
importation of the first cargo of this product from Ireland to America. 


He was a member of the old Yacht Club, was one of the builders of the fishing pier and 
organizer of the Stone Harbor Fishing Club at 86th st. 


During his latter years he greatly enjoyed his summers in his boat, pursuing his favorite 
pastime in the waters surrounding this resort. 


He was a director of the First National Bank and the Stone Harbor Building and Loan 
Association and was also connected with various institutions in Philadelphia. 


He is survived by his wife Catherine Kienzle and daughters Mary and Lottie. 


The family left with the body for their Philadelphia home Sunday morning and the funeral 
occurred Wednesday morning from his Philadelphia home, 6120 N. 6th st.High mass 
was celebrated in St. Helena’s church. 


Mr. Kienzle first built a lovely home on First avenue, Stone Harbor, which is now owned 
by Mrs. Verene B. Roche. Later he built a smaller house on 88th st., which has a lovely 
lawn and garden, and which by its wonderful condition, bespoke the love and care 
bestowed upon it. Visitors to the resort recognized this lawn as a show place and 
commented on the attention it was given by its owner. 


Mr. Kienzle had many friends and admirers here, some of whom had known him from 
the early days of the resort. He was the president of the Stone Harbor Terminal Land 
Co., which owns considerable ground along the boulevard and on the Shore road. 


The family hold the sympathy of the community, for Mr. Kienzle was beloved by many 
and was held in high esteem by every one.” 
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ND GARAGE OF JOHN KIE 88th St., Stone Harbor, N. J. 


Post card of the Kienzle house at 149 88th Street. 


View of the Kienzle house at First and 88th in Stone Harbor from the rear 
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John Kienzle with wife Catharine and daughter 
Charlotte around 1913. Bathing costumes were 
made of wool and when wet, weighed more than 
20 pounds. People used to stand together to hold 
each other up as the waves came in. Bathing 
costumes were only worn for swimming, and 
sunbathing was not yet a custom 


Dock Street Market, 1910. On the left next to Fruit and Potatoes is the sign for Potatoes, 
where John worked. The market was demolished to make way for Society Hill Towers, a 
highrise apartment building. (Source: Pennsylvania Historical Society) 


LAMGST SED POTATO Noss AMEE 
John Kienzle 


136 DOCK SPREE 


Phttateipiin 
sw tat potate anes tame, sth vatanion st east? 


murs Oy, 


Pn Fe 


Signed letter dated October 22, 1902 from John 
Kienzle at 126 Dock Street to a client 
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List of the first 25 donors who contributed toward the building of St. Paul's Catholic Church in Stone 
Harbor. John Kienzle donated $100, about $2,874 in 2021 dollars. (Sout stone Harbor History 
Museum) 
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GENERATION 3: Mary Elizabeth Schwickerath Kienzle, Grandmother (Mother of Charlotte 
Kienzle Fasy) 

Born: February 23 1856 in Philadelphia 

Died: May 11, 1888 in Philadelphia 

Parents: Peter Joseph Schwickerath, Elisabeth Simon 

Spouse: John Kienzle 


Finding Mary Elizabeth's name and family history was challenging since she was not spoken of 
to future generations and her known children had no birth certificates and listed their stepmother 
on their death certificates. Since her surname was usually misspelled in records, finding them 
usually required a manual process as opposed as a search by name. The later discovery of 
baptismal records confirmed the parent-child relationships. 


Lizzie, as she was referred to in her early records, was born in Philadelphia to Prussian 
immigrants. She was baptized on March 9, 1856 at St. Alphonsus Church, which had a 
predominantly German congregation when it was established. Her godfather was Joseph 
Simon, who was likely her mother’s brother. In researching this hypothesis, there was, in fact, a 
carpenter named Joseph Simon in Philadelphia at the time, and tracing his descendants led to a 
DNA match. 


By the time she was four, Lizzie and her family had moved to Galloway Township, Atlantic 
County, New Jersey. The reason for the move from an urban to a rural setting is unknown, but 
it's possible that the family suffered from the anti-German sentiment that was common in 
Philadelphia at the time. 


In 1864, a school opened in Galloway Township, and Lizzie would have been among the first 
students. According to The Egg Harbor Pilot, a local German language newspaper, in Galloway 
Township, much of the public interest centered around the local school. Life was simpler and 
more isolated in those days, so minor events like the presentation of the Galloway Farm School 
bell in 1864 were reason for celebration. The Farm School bell arrived by train from New York 
City. A committee from the bell manufacturing company was to arrive by rail on Easter Monday 
to participate in a christening service at the Farm School. Long before the train was due there 
was a large gathering at the railroad station in Egg Harbor. Mister Fleisher led the procession in 
the wagon holding the bell, which was drawn by twelve oxen and decorated with flowers and 
palm leaves. Six young girls dressed in white sat around the bell waving flags and banners. 
Lizzie might have been one of them. The parade traveled north from the railroad station on Main 
Street (Philadelphia Avenue) to Duerer Street to Bremen Avenue to Moss Mill Road and then to 
the Farm School. More than 1,000 people attended the celebration, quite a number considering 
the size of the community and the difficulty in traveling on the muddy roads. Despite the crowd 
size and fanfare, the christening was postponed until the following morning since the New York 
contingent’s arrival was delayed. The bell drew students to school and local residents to 
meetings and social events until the school burned down in 1909. It was later placed on 
display in front of the Pilgrim Academy in Egg Harbor. 
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NT Lizzie likely lived on the family farm 
until her wedding in 1879 and then 


moved to Philadelphia, where she 
remained until her death at age 32. 
The photo on the left is of the end 
of the block on Noble Street, where 
she spent her final years. Her 
death certificate stated that she 
died of acute softening of the brain, 
which a medical dictionary states 
could be a stroke. She is buried at 
Most Holy Redeemer Cemetery in 
Philadelphia, plot E-2-27. 


Siblings of note: Elizabeth's brother 
Frank (May, 1858, Philadelphia — February 8, 1942, Atlantic City, New Jersey) took over the 
family farm from his father along with his brother Joseph, who paid $15 for it. A story in the 
December 8, 1890 Camden Morning Post stated that the city marshal showed up the previous 
Saturday at his wedding reception held at the home of the parents of his wife, Pauline 
Schirlinger, to place Frank, “a respected farmer,” under arrest. A local woman, Fannie 
McCollum, whom he had been seeing on and off for 12 years, stated that she was pregnant, 
and he had promised to marry her. Frank left with the marshal and paid the $500 bail. A 
subsequent article stated that when he went to court, the charge of betrayal was dropped 
because Miss McCollum did not appear. Frank remained with his wife, and they had five 
children, four of whom lived until adulthood. Fannie's baby was born a few weeks later on 
December 29, 1890, and she named him Frank Albert Schwickerath. They lived in Atlantic City, 
and she never married, but she told people she was a widow. 


Young Frank was not destined to find marital bliss either. He married Annette Novatshek, who 
was born in Philadelphia around 1893 to Viennese immigrants, who also experienced marital 
issues. Her mother Ida filed for divorce and took the children to live in Atlantic City before 1905, 
when they were found in the New Jersey census living with Donatelli Lamponi, who employed 
Ida's sister as a housekeeper. In 1910, the Philadelphia Inquirer reported that Ida's husband 
Carl, after losing all of his money in the stock market, was found dead in his home with the gas 
turned on and a laudanum bottle by his side. He left a suicide note with funeral instructions, and 
in fact, is buried with his wife and sister-in-law in Philadelphia. Three years later, Ida went on to 
marry Donatelli Lamponi, who had operated a jewelry store on the boardwalk since 1893. 


Frank and Annette had two children, but the marriage did not last long. Annette took the 
children, and they moved in with her mother and Mr. Lamponi. In a fascinating 1978 interview 
with the Atlantic City Free Public Library, Frank Jr. spoke fondly of Mr. Lamponi and his 
childhood adventures in Atlantic City, which weren't always within the law. During prohibition, he 
used to play with a neighbor whose father was a well known detective. Every so often, the man 
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would take the boys down to the beach and have them pick up burlap bags, which Frank 
presumed to be filled with whiskey, floating in the water. They would take two in the car with 
them, which Frank assumed to be the man’s payoff for allowing this to continue. 


Frank moved to California with his mother briefly, and she married again in 1927, but was 
divorced by 1930 and returned to Atlantic City. Frank joined Mr. Lamponi, whom he referred to 
as his grandfather, in his jewelry business fulltime. 


People dressed up in their finest to go on the boardwalk. In the interview, Frank Jr. mentioned 
meeting several of the rich and famous at the jewelry store, including the owner of Luden’s 
cough drops, movie mogul William Fox, the DuPonts, Thornton Wilder, Vera Miles and Betty 
Grable. He also spoke of Nucky Johnson, who was the basis of the character Nucky Thompson 
in Boardwalk Empire. Frank knew Nucky and his wife and said he was always handing out 
dollar bills to people who said good morning to him during his daily strolls down the boardwalk. 
In his era, the city was relatively crime-free and the brothels and gambling were restricted to 
certain areas because Nucky had everything under control. Once a man was causing a fuss 
around town after losing $5,000 while gambling at the 500 Club. Nucky called him into his office, 
gave him $2,500 and told him never to set foot in the club again. 


Frank spoke of how Nucky stole a model he had been dating for four or five months. After he 
introduced the two, she disappeared with Nucky and he never heard about her again until he 
read that someone had broken into Nucky’s apartment and found her in his bed, clad in a fur 
coat. Frank never forgave him for stealing his girlfriend, but it all worked out because he 
seemed to have a happy marriage with Lily E. Hall. 


Lily probably had some interesting stories herself after hosting many Miss America pageant 
contestants over the years. In 1970, Miss Kentucky gushed about how close she had become to 
the very gracious Mrs. Schwickerath, whose name she could never get straight. 


laws Couey WP Gd 


New Jersey Archives 
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GENERATION 4: Henry John Fasy, Great Grandfather (Father of Frank A. Fasy) 
Born: September 1, 1820 in Philadelphia 

Died: May 28, 1872 in Philadelphia 

Parents: John H. Fasy, Catharine Dempsey 

Spouse: Mary Louisa Regina Carroll 


Henry, known to his family as Harry, was the second son of John and Catharine Fasy, one of 10 
children. All but two grew to adulthood. Records from the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
(PSFS Bank) indicate that he had an account at age 14 and was living around 6th and 
Carpenter Street near Passyunk in South Philadelphia. On August 16, 1846 at the age of 25, he 
married Mary Louisa Regina Carroll at St. John the Evangelist, and they lived at 401 Sassafras. 
William Penn had named this street and many other east-west streets after trees. In the early 
700’s, horse racing became popular on Sassafras, and it became so common that in 1857, the 
street was renamed Race Street. 


Two years after his wife Mary Louisa died, Henry married Mary Ann Kenney (April 18, 1827, 
Philadelphia — January 10, 1906, Philadelphia). She was the daughter of John Kenney, an Irish 
immigrant. By 1860, the family was living in the same house, now known as 1123 Race, where 
Henry would die of hypertrophy (enlargement) of the heart on May 28, 1872. His wife had to 
work after his death, and she sold dry goods. When she died in 1906, she was living at 222 N. 
19th Street. 


Henry was a shoe- and bootmaker like his father. He was also a devout Catholic, as illustrated 
in the document on the right, which was found in a family Bible. In 1852, when St. John the 
Evangelist formed the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, an organization devoted to acts of 
piety and service to the poor, Henry was named its first prefect (liaison between the members 
and the church leadership), according to the American Catholic Historical Society. 


Harry is buried at Old Cathedral Cemetery in Philadelphia. 


: Henry J. Fasy. 
Fashionable Boot and Shoe Maker, 
No. 401, Race Street. between i1th and 12th. 
Oo Repairing neatly done. feb6-ly |. 


Ad published in multiple issues of the Catholic Herald in 1851 


Siblings of note: Henry's older brother John Henry Fasy II (December 13, 1817, Philadelphia — 
September 21, 1868, Philadelphia) worked for 30 years for the Philadelphia Public Ledger, a 
popular newspaper of the time. According to several publications, he was known as the fastest 
compositor (typesetter) in the country. An original member of the Journeyman Printer's Union, 
he was a delegate to the Baltimore Convention in September, 1851. Oddly, the Dollar 
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Newspaper reported on November 19 of that year that John had just had surgery to remove a 
sewing need from his hip. He believed it had been there since childhood, but had no idea how it 
got there. 


John fought for the Union Army in the Civil War. His obituary said that he died at his home at 
11th and Federal. Newspapers throughout the United States reported that it was “believed that 
his death was hastened by the hardships of imprisonment at Belle Isle and Andersonville, while 
a soldier during the war, as he was in failing health from that time up to his death. He was first a 
member of the 20th Regiment, and afterwards of the 183d, during his connection with which he 
was captured.” Andersonville was known as the harshest of the prison camps. It was nothing 
more than fenced in land that was designed for 10,000 people, but actually held 45,000. There 
were no structures, so the men were exposed to the heat of the Southern summer sun, the cold 
and rain. The stream was used for the latrine as well as the drinking water, which led to much 
sickness and death.Food was scarce, and men were described as walking skeletons. About one 
in three prisoners never survived their stay. 


John’s son William Burns Fasy (about 1847, Philadelphia — December 24, 1888, Philadelphia) 
served as a private in the 33rd Penna. Infantry. Another son, Alexander (March 4, 1847, 
Philadelphia — September 3, 1902), served as a private in the 20th Penna. Infantry. 


Tragedy struck this family again when on September 30, 1934, John II's son George, then 79, 
was killed when two drunk men at a neighbor's party crushed his skull with a pipe in front of his 
house at 3060 Sarah Street in Philadelphia. The men likely overreacted when George asked the 
partygoers to keep the noise down. They were arrested and charged with murder. Unfortunately, 
a few of George’s 13 known children also had run-ins with the law, as a few were the subject of 
newspaper articles after being involved in fights that resulted in stabbings. It is also worthwhile 
to note George's eldest daughter, Hannah Fasy Clarke Dunn (February 19, 1884, Philadelphia — 
April 29, 1962, Brooklyn). Hannah's daughter Henrietta Clarke (September 19, 1913, 
Philadelphia — December 23, 2002, Oceanside, New York) changed her name to Edwina and 
married Dominic Manzanaro (November 20, 1913, Castellammare del Golfo, Sicily - October 
18, 2012, Oceanside, New York) on July 11, 1936 in Brooklyn. Dominic was the son of notorious 
Mafia leader Salvatore Maranzano, who was stabbed and shot to death in his Manhattan office 
on September 10, 1931 upon the order of his former ally Lucky Luciano. Fictionalized versions 
of Maranzano have appeared in several movies and television shows, such as “The Godfather” 
and “Boardwalk Empire.” Dominic's marriage certificate indicated that he was in the fish 
business, as did his father’s death certificate, but there is no evidence that he was also involved 
in illegal activities. The family stated that Salvatore operated a fish business in Sea Isle, New 
Jersey, and interestingly, Henrietta was living with her sister Hannah Clarke McMaster in nearby 
Ocean City in the 1930 census. The following year, Hannah gave birth to a son in Ocean City 
with her second husband, Frank P. Naso, who was from the same province in Sicily as the 
Maranzanos. The Nasos ran a seafood import business in Brooklyn for several years. No 
relationship between the Naso and Manzanaro businesses has been established, but it is likely 
how they were acquainted. 
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GENERATION 4: Mary Louisa Regina Carroll Fasy, Great Grandmother (Mother of Frank 
A. Fasy) 


ee 


Born: January 25, 1826 in Philadelphia MARRIED: 
i th a hn Grant, DAVID 
Died: July 17, 1855 in Philadelphia ; ecoae eat ‘y ele L arent pay ID Mo 
Parents: James F. Carroll, Mary Louisa Dana on the ise Gated felphia, by 
V. G., MENRY JOMN FASY to 
Spouse: Heny John Fasy ioorsa’ Tcannonee ‘both of Phila. 


There is little information available about Mary Louisa. Her date of birth was found in a family 
Bible that was passed down through the family of Anastasia Fasy McNicholl, the daughter of 
John Henry and his second wife. There is no record of her baptism and her death certificate 
does not list her parents. The Newark Daily Advertiser did publish notice of her marriage to 
Henry J. Fasy at St. John the Evangelist on August 16, 1846, as shown above. In 1840, the 
Catholic Herald stated that Louisa Carroll was crowned most worthy of commendation at St. 
John’s School. There is no proof that this was the same person, but the family did belong to St. 
John the Evangelist parish and she would have been the right age to graduate from eighth 
grade in that year. 


Mary Louisa lost her fifth child, James, when he was just three weeks old, a week and a half 
before she passed away at age 29. Although she lived a short life, the death notice tucked in the 
family Bible stated that she, “was a kind wife, a tender mother, a good Christian and was 
universally beloved by all who had the pleasure of knowing her.” 


Mary Louisa was buried with James at Old St. Mary's Churchyard. The website Find a Grave 
states that she and James were later moved to Old Cathedral Cemetery. However, she is not 
buried in her husband's plot and no records of this move are available. Note that when St. 
Mary's was closed in 1910, any bodies that were not claimed by the families were moved to 
Holy Cross in Yeadon. 


Family members of note: A search for Mary Louisa Carroll brought up the following entry in the 
book Pioneer Irish of Onondaga (1776-1847) by Theresa Babban: 


Francis E. Carroll was born in Philadelphia, Nov. 16, 1830, son of James Francis and Mary 
Louise Dana Carroll. His family was from County Wexford, Ireland, his mother of French 
descent. Her grandfather Cotineau during the Reign of Terror was called out from his home and 
taken away by a detachment of soldiers, and probably bowed to the guillotine. 


Francis E. Carroll came to Syracuse in 1849. In 1871, he was elected mayor of the city on the 
Democratic ticket. He married Caroline Goldsmith and their children are: Frank D. in Oklahoma; 
Dana H., Paris correspondent of the New York Sun; Goldsmith and Charles L. 

James A. Carroll is the brother of Francis E. and a resident of Syracuse. 

Another edition of Pioneer Irish of Onondaga, which has disappeared from the internet, stated 


that James Francis Carroll was the son of Patrick Carroll and Mary Louise Dorn, a native of 
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Great Britain. No information is available for James and Patrick in Ireland as most of the records 
prior to the mid-1850's were destroyed in a fire. 


James A. Carroll, nexlatant plumbing? 
Inspector, is one of the oldest plambers? 
in the State. Ie has beeu one for Ath 
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in 1544, under the ola" 
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in July, 1871, when the New York Times reported that his hands were 
scalded in the explosion of a New York City ferry boiler, which killed and 
injured many people. At the time, he was with other Syracuse officials on 


Proof of Mary Louisa Carroll's relationship to this family 
is shown in the 1875 census, which shows Francis 
Carroll's niece Louisa Fasy, age 21, born in Penna., in 
the household. Other records document that Mary 
Louisa did have a daughter named Louisa Fasy (June 
10, 1854, Philadelphia - August 19, 1929, Hawthorne, 
Westchester County, New York). 


Mary Louisa’s brother James must have been well 
known in Syracuse, as evidenced in the article on the 
left. (Source: Obituaries and biographical clippings of 
residents of Syracuse; Onondaga County; and adjacent 
areas of Central New York from about 1860 to 1926; v. 
04) 


In his two years as mayor, Frank reorganized the police 
and fire departments and introduced improvements to 
the school system and engineering department. Before 
he was the top leader of Syracuse, Francis operated a 
store that sold gas fixtures and plumbing supplies and 
he served as an alderman for the city. Due to his focus 
on city government, his business lost money and he had 
to close it, but he and his brother remained in the 
plumbing industry. Francis was also the first president of 
the Central City minor league baseball team, one of the 
country’s first professional baseball teams, which was 
formed in Syracuse in 1865. 


Frank, (November 16, 1830, 
Philadelphia — April 16, 1912, 
Syracuse, New York) shown 
right (Source: Syracuse website 
http:/Awww.syrgov.net/) when he 
was mayor, also made the news 


a committee to buy a steam fire engine on a trip to inspect engines in the 


city. 
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In 1917, years after Frank's death, the Syracuse Post-Gazette reported an interesting story 
involving him. A Pittsburgh man had claimed to own the oldest baseball in America, which was 
from a game in 1864 and was insured for $1,000. Sports reporter George Geer of Syracuse 
stepped forward to dispute this assertion, stating that former mayor Frank Carroll had 
bequeathed an even older baseball to him in his will. Frank had kept the ball from a game 
between Utica and Syracuse that was played on August 22, 1861 in which George's father 
Harry pitched Syracuse to a 30-20 win. The same ball had been used for the entire game! The 
article concluded with a list of the Syracuse team members who had passed away, including 
Frank. No other documentation has been found to indicate that Frank was actually a player, so 
perhaps his name was mentioned due to his role as president, still a vital position. 


Some of Frank's descendants also made a name for themselves. As mentioned above, Dana 
Carroll (June 1, 1867, Syracuse, New York — October 25, 1931, New York City) was a 
correspondent with the New York Sun. When his father died, he was on a ship bound for Paris 
and missed the funeral. According to his obituary, “he joined The Sun in 1891 and during the 
war with Spain he followed Sampson's fleet aboard the yacht Kanapaha, charted [sic] by The 
Sun.” After leaving the paper, Dana wrote articles on art and prepared catalogs of art 
collections. 


Frank's great grandson John Durnford Jernegan (June 12, 1911, Los Angeles — November 6, 
1980, Monterey County, California) was a career diplomat with the U.S. government. He served 
in various posts in the Middle East and was the second in charge at the embassy in Rome until 
he was appointed ambassador to Iraq in 1958. He received a letter from President John F. 
Kennedy congratulating him on winning a National Civil Service League Award. 
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GENERATION 4: Bernard O’Connor/Conner and Eleanor Walls, Great Grandparents 
(Parents of Susan O'Connor Fasy) 

Bernard O'Connor 

Born; 1792 in County Derry, Ireland 

Died: May 20, 1852 in Philadelphia 

Parents: unknown 


Eleanor “Ellen” Walls 

Born: October 7, 1802 in Philadelphia 
Died: February 25, 1848 in Philadelphia 
Parents: James Walls, Susan Morgan 


No records for Bernard's life in Ireland have been found as Catholic records prior to about 1830 
were destroyed; however, based on DNA evidence it is believed he was probably born around 
Magherafelt, County Derry. The oath of allegiance on the following paes is believed to be 
Bermard's. When he signed it on October 5, 1814, he could only form an X on the certificate. He 
called himself Connor because the Irish had started dropping the O’ from their names when the 
English rule over Ireland began because it was easier to find work with a less Irish-sounding 
name. This continued until the second half of the 1800's in the U.S. 


Bernard did not know his date of birth, which was not uncommon then, but stated on his oath of 
allegiance that he had sailed out of Londonderry and arrived in Philadelphia on October 5, 1810. 
During that era, the Londonderry flax industry made regular shipments to Philadelphia, which is 
why many of the Irish from Northern Ireland landed in Philadelphia. Several members of the 
Fasy clan married immigrants from Northern Ireland or their children in the1800s. 


Bernard married Eleanor Walls at 
St. Mary's on February 7, 
1826.Bishop Conwell, after whom 
Conwell High School was named, 
performed the ceremony, and 
Ellen's brother Thomas was a 
witness along with an unnamed 
Connor. 


Census records prior to 1850 only 
showed the name of the head of 
household and the number of men 
and women in specific age 
categories, so it's not possible to 
pinpoint the family's location 
because they were not listed in the 
directory. However, records show 
that they owned a farm in the 
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Passyunk section of Philadelphia, which was a suburb of the city then. Their son James, who 
was born December 7, 1834, sent a photo from San Francisco, and the back states that he was 
born at his father's grain farm at Broad and Girard. Bernard first showed up as a resident of 
Passyunk Township in the 1840 census. Ellen's death certificate shows her residence as 
Maiden Lane, so it's possible to narrow down the location to a specific area. Maiden Lane is 
circled on the map above. (Source: Library of Congress) 


Bernard died of pneumonia and was buried at Old Cathedral Cemetery in Philadelphia. (Grave 
photo source: findagrave.com) 


On the back of a photo of Ellen's brother Thomas (May 
13, 1804, Philadelphia — December 6, 1881, 
Philadelphia) that was passed down to her 
descendants, someone wrote that he was born in 
Germantown in Philadelphia and copied the following 
from his diary, “at that time my father was engaged in 
making the first turnpike ever made from Philadelphia to 
Germantown. Very few houses in the town called 
Germantown.” 


No other information is available about Ellen's life. She 
died of chronic hepatitis and was buried at St. Mary's 
Burial Ground, but was moved to her husband's plot in 
1852. Her father left her children $35 in his will to be 
paid out with interest when they turned 21. 
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GENERATION 4: Jacob F. Kienzle, Great Grandfather (Father of John Kienzle) 
Born: July 19, 1818 in Obernau, Rottenburg, Wurttemberg, Germany 

Died: March 2, 1893 in Galloway Township, Atlantic County, New Jersey 

Parents: Johann Nepomuck Kienzle and Magdalena Hermann 

Spouse: Theresia Sieber 


Jacob was the ninth of 14 children, many of whom did not survive infancy. He likely came to the 

U.S. in the mid- to late 1840's as his first child was born in 1849. No record of his marriage has 

been found. He applied for citizenship in 1854 while living in Hackensack just outside of New 
York City. 


On September 10, 
1858, Jacob 
purchased 20 acres 
of farmland in 
Germania, Galloway 
Township and he 
moved the family to 
southern New Jersey. 
Galloway Township 
was the home of 
Enoch Johnson, the 
businessman and 
mob boss who was instrumental in the development of Atlantic City and the basis of the 
character Nucky Thompson on the HBO hit Boardwalk Empire. It is just down the road from 
Leed's Point, the home of the Jersey Devil. (Map source: Library of Congress) 


Along with the farm lot, Jacob also purchased a property in Egg Harbor City, lot 318 at 
Philadelphia and Agassiz, a road that no longer exists. This is in the vicinity of the current Egg 
Harbor City Library or the Quick Mart next to it. He sold that land to grocer William Braunbeck 
for a dollar two years later. There is no explanation for the low price, but it could mean that he 
was struggling in his new profession or offering a low price to an unknown family member.. 


Thanks to information from the Galloway Historical Society, it is possible to visualize life on the 
Kienzle farm. Like most farmers, they probably had a few pigs, and they would slaughter one 
during the winter. The butcher would make liver, blood pudding, hogshead cheese and sausage. 
Since there was no electricity for refrigerators and freezers until 1928, the family ate the meat 
for as long as it remained fresh and stored the rest in a strong salt brine solution for six weeks 
before moving it to a smokehouse. They stored apples and white potatoes in the cellar and 
dried beans to be cooked with salt pork. To preserve cabbage for use throughout the winter, 
they buried it head down in narrow trenches and covered them with hay and sand. They stored 
sweet potatoes in a large bin in the kitchen because they needed a warm environment. The 
sweet potatoes attracted mice, so most families kept a cat in the kitchen and put it outside at 
night. Most families baked their own bread, so they bought a barrel of flour in the fall to 
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accommodate all of their baking needs throughout the winter. They also had a flock of chickens 
and sold eggs. 


All farm kitchens had a wood stove used both for cooking and heating the house. Another room 
usually had another stove used only for heating. Kerosene lamps and candles supplied light. 


Transportation was also primitive compared to current standards. Sand roads, usually the width 
of a wagon, were surrounded by woods. In some spots, a path ran alongside the road. Most 
farmers had an all-purpose wagon used for shopping in Cologne or Egg Harbor or for visiting 
friends and families who lived far away. It was normal to walk to destinations a few miles away. 
The first road to Atlantic City took 17 years to build and was completed in 1870. The Kienzles 
used to take this dirt road to sell their produce in Atlantic City. It was often covered with water 
and even impassable during high tide. 


Despite the rough conditions, Jacob kept a positive outlook and prospered. In fact, the May 31, 
1893 edition of the Daily Union commented, “Uncle Jacob Kienzle is the jolliest old man in the 
District. He was one of the early settlers and made a success of tilling Jersey soil. With his 
family now grown up and prosperous, why shouldn't he be.” 


Jacob left the farm to his son Anthony 
(November 1854, Hackensack, New Jersey — 
March, 1902, Galloway Township, New 
Jersey). Anthony's son Lawrence Kienzle 
(March 27, 1895, Germania, Atlantic County, 
New Jersey — June 24, 1980, Egg Harbor, 
Atlantic County, New Jersey), then took over 
the farm with his brother Walter (August 1, 
1888, Galloway Township, New Jersey — 
September, 1961, Galloway Township, New 
Jersey). Lawrence's obituary in the Press of 
Atlantic City stated that he was the former 
president of the Galloway Township Board of 
Education. In addition, he was “widely known for his experiments with new varieties and strains. 
Author of the "Galloway Jottings," he was named Galloway Township "Citizen of the Year" in 
1976. Mr. Kienzle was a member and solo vocalist of the Egg Harbor Moravian Church and a 
past chaplain and past master of the Cologne Grange. He also was a member of the Atlantic 
County Board of Agriculture and the Germania Fruit Growers Union and an honorary member of 
the Weekstown German Band.” wrote Galloway Jottings, which is out of print, but available at 
the Galloway Historical Society. 


The May 26, 1925 issue of the At/antic City Daily Press reported that during a thunderstorm two 
nights prior, “the home of Walter Kienzle was struck by lightning, The bolt entered at the rear of 
the house near the chimney and tore away the sash of the window and came out of the side of 

the house. It passed through the bedroom, making a hole in the wall about five inches in 
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diameter. Mr. Kienzle was standing on the back porch and Mrs. Kienzle and her mother and 
children were seated in the room underneath, and escaped without injury. At the same time 
as the lightning struck Kienzle’s house it burned out the tubes of Joseph Sahl's radio. His home 


is about 300 yards from Kienzle's.” 


It is uncertain whether the house that was struck by lightning was the original structure built by 
Jacob Kienzle. In 1924, Walter replaced the barn, and at some point, he built a new house next 
to the old homestead, which was unoccupied after his family moved into their new home. On 
June 10, 1928, the Atlantic City Sunday Press reported that the old homestead was destroyed 
by an arsonist the previous night. This was the second time in three weeks that someone had 
set the building on fire, and a month prior, someone had burned down his corn crib. 


Con You Best It? 
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Anthony's daughter Annie (March 2, 1888, 
Germania, Atlantic County, New Jersey — 
1944, Egg Harbor, Atlantic County, New 
Jersey) was a champion berry picker, along 
with her friend Minnie Huber, according to 
this article in the Rural New Yorker 
published June 28, 1912. Annie married 
Minnie's brother George in 1919, and 
Minnie married Annie's brother Walter in 
1914. Siblings marrying siblings was quite 
common in those days, especially in small 
farming communities where people only had 
a small circle of acquaintances. 


The Kienzle property is still in the family 
today although some land has been sold. 


Obernau in 1900 with Saint Peter and Paul 
Church that the Kienzles attended. The 
church was built in 1792 and burned 
down in 1942. (Public domain) 
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Jacob's sister Amelia (October 3, 1823, Obernau, Wiirttemberg, Germany — January 6, 1884, 
Germania, Atlantic County, New Jersey) owned a farm with her husband Joseph Sahl (February 
28, 1827, Grafenhausen, Baden-Wiirttemberg, Germany — July, 1879, Galloway Township, 
Atlantic County, New Jersey) across from Jacob Kienzle. The farm stayed in the family and 
today is known as Sahl’s Father-Son Farm. It is open to the public in the summer months for 
berry picking and in the fall, there is a pumpkin patch and corn maze. The Sahls’ great grandson 
Willard Grunow (March 30, 1926, Pomona, Atlantic County, New Jersey — March 20, 2019, 
Pomona, Atlantic County, New Jersey) married the Kienzles’ great granddaughter Loris Marie 
Kienzle (June 17, 1929, Germania, Atlantic County, New Jersey — June 27, 2016, 
GallowayTownship, New Jersey). They were interested in preserving the history of Galloway 
Township, and upon Willard’s death, his family donated several artifacts and family photos to the 
Galloway Historical Society, where he served on the board of directors. 


The Galloway Historical Society's collection includes a profile of Joseph Sahl, the eldest son of 
Amelia and Andrew. He was born around 1858 and took over the family farm when his parents 
died. Joseph married Minnie Huber, who grew up nearby, on May 23, 1885. 


Joseph Sahl owned a horse-drawn sleigh with bells. He used to pick the children up from school 
when it snowed, and they all enjoyed riding home “over the river and through the woods” just as 
the song goes. 


Joseph also had an otto engine to saw wood. He used the engine to crack corn to feed his 
horses and chickens. The farm also had a windmill to pump water with a tank that was as high 
as the second floor so they could have water upstairs. Joseph is pictured left with his sons 
Joseph and daughter Martha at their farmhouse. (Source: Willard and Loris Kienzle Grunow) 


On June 21, 1896, Joseph was riding in a horse-drawn wagon through nearby Absecon with his 
brothers-in-law George and Frederick Huber and their friend Harry Gessinger from Philadelphia. 
As the wagon crossed the train tracks, it was suddenly struck by a train going 55 m.p.h. And the 
men were thrown out. Joseph Sahl was the only survivor, and he suffered a broken arm, broken 
ribs and internal injuries. A jury censured the West Jersey and Seashore Company for not 
having the railroad crossing properly guarded, for traveling at full speed through an incorporated 
town and for being half a minute behind schedule. The accident occurred before liability laws 
would have allowed for a high-dollar settlement, so neither Joseph nor the families of the 
deceased victims received compensation. 


Joseph's family and neighbors welcomed their first home mail delivery in June of 1905. Prior to 
that, when people went into Egg Harbor, they brought back the mail for their home and the 
surrounding neighbors. The next year, the Sahls planted peach trees on most of their cleared 
land and enjoyed a bumper crop. For several weeks, they delivered peaches almost every day 
to the Atlantic City market. 


In 1912, Egg Harbor City Telephone Company brought telephone service to the area at an 
annual rate of $15. The Sahls’ phone number was 64A. To use the phone, which was in a wall 
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cabinet, the user had to call the operator when trying to contact anyone outside of the 
neighborhood. Joseph Sahl died later that year on December 31, 1912, and his son Joseph Jr. 
took over the farm. He and his two sisters all worked the fields. Joseph Jr. bought the farm from 
his mother on July 15, 1918, and his son Joseph Sahl Ill took ownership on May 5, 1964. 


Jacob and Amelia's sister Justina (June 13, 1813, Obernau, Wurttemberg — February 15, 1858, 
Bieringen, Wurttemberg) had a daughter Sophia Straub (September 28, 1849, Bieringen, 
Wurttemberg — April 16, 1930, Philadelphia), who lived on the same block of Noble Street in 
Philadelphia as Jacob's son John in the 1880's. Her first husband William Ketterlinus (February 
13, 1845, Hohenstadt, Wurttemberg — November 3, 1887, Philadelphia) was the godfather of 
John’s daughter Mary Elizabeth Kienzle. 
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GENERATION 4: Theresia Sieber Kienzle, Great Grandmother (Mother of John Kienzle) 
Born: September 14, 1820 in Stetten am kalten Markt, Sigmaringen, Baden, Germany 
Died: March,1880 in Germania 

Parents: Fidel Sieber, Theresia Kern 

Spouse: Jacob Kienzle 


Tracing immigrants back to their place of birth is usually challenging because they rarely provide 
more than their country of birth on documents completed in the U.S. Fortunately, Theresia’s 
birth information is available online, although the original documents are not. New Jersey 
doesn't provide copies of death certificates online either, but since she died during the year of a 
federal census, it was possible to determine that she died of cancer. She is buried with her 
husband in Germania Cemetery in Atlantic County. 


Theresia's parents were: 

Theresia Kern (About 1784, Baden — Death unknown) 

Fidel Sieber: (October, 1781, Stetten am kalten Markt, Baden, Germany — June, 1853; burial 
June 20, 1853, Stetten am kalten Markt, Baden, Germany) His mother’s name was Klara. 


While few official documents are available about Theresia and Jacob Kienzle, the Galloway 
Historical Society graciously provided some pages about them from an unpublished book by 
Paul Liepe, a cousin of Willard Grunow, who was mentioned above. Mr. Liepe interviewed the 
Kienzles’ granddaughter Katherine Keilich (February 15, 1889, New York City — March, 1977, 
New York City) produced the following summary of their conversation that took place between 
1930 and 1940. 


Jacob Kienzle came to the United States as a young man and not too long afterwards married 
our grandmother, who was Theresia Sieber. They settled down in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
where four or five of their oldest children were born. 


Jacob Kienzle was a “Schwab” — that is he was a “Baier,” i.e., a Bavarian. He came from a small 
village called Stadtin {sic} am kalten Markt. That's what it sounded like when my mother spoke 
it. That’;s what it sounded like when my mother spoke of it. It was not too far from Stuttgart. 
[Note: Jacob came from Rottenburg near Stuttgart, which was once part of Bavaria but later 
under the jurisdiction of Wirttemburg, and Theresia came from Stetten am kalten Mark in 
Baden. Baden-Wirttemberg is one state today.] 


| believe he learned the trade of stone masonry. Grandmother Kienzle was a Badenzein, which 
means that she came from Baden, a small section of Germany. | remember my mother saying 
that Grandmother's father was a postmaster of the village where they lived. Her mother had 
died while Grandmother was quite young. Her father remarried and it was because she did not 
get along with her stepmother that Theresia Sieber came to this country. She must have been a 
bright youngster, for when the Count who lived in the castle outside the village came to the post 
office and chatted with little Theresia, she would always have a pert answer for him. This so 
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pleased the Count that he often took little Theresia up to the castle to play with his little 
daughter. 


2 rena Ss 
Stetten am Kalten Markt with a view of the Swiss Alps about 
10 miles away, Photo courtesy of Jurgen Sieber, a resident 
of the town. He indicated that the first Siebers were farmers 
who arrived from Switzerland around 1650 after the end of 
the 30 Years War, which was a conflict between the 
Catholics and Protestants. He advised that there are still 
many Siebers in the town. 


| don’t know how Grandfather Kienzle got to Hackensack, but he found work there, and learned 
the baker's trade. He worked in a bakery run by the Sieber family, who must have been relatives 
of Theresia Sieber (our grandmother). | know my mother was well acquainted with some 
Siebers who were her contemporaries. There was “Uncle Joe Sieber" [Theresia's nephew 
Joseph Sieber (November, 1835, Stetten am kalten Markt, Baden — August 11, 1902, New 
dersey)] who ran a bakery in Ridgewood, New Jersey (not far from Hackensack) and he 
probably was a son of the man who had the bakery that grandfather worked in. There was also 
“Aunt Lucy” Fleischmann of Hackensack. She was “Uncle Joe's” sister, having been a Sieber, 
and then marrying a Fred Flieschmann. There was also “Uncle Norbert” Sieber. Uncle Norbert 
had a laundry business in that section of New York that later became known as The Bronx. 
When | was 8 years old | know that | visited them and spent a week or two at their house. Uncle 
Norbert and his wife “Aunt Josie” had nine children — and | had a grand time playing with the 
kids who were my age. | also remember spending a week or so at “Aunt Lucy's” house in 
Hackensack, when | was about 12 years old. | mention these only to show that my mother was 
on very friendly terms with the Siebers, who were her first cousins. 


| believe the Sieber bakery was near the center of the town of Hackensack. | know my mother 
[Kate Kienzle August, 1855, New Barbados Township, Bergen County New Jersey — 1930-1940, 
Roselle, New Jersey] was born on Main Street, and presumably the bakery was not far away. In 
those days there was no sewage system, or if there was it was inadequate. When the tides 
were high in the Hackensack River, water would seep into the basement where the bakery 
ovens were located. Grandfather had to tend the ovens and bake the bread, etc., and often had 
to slosh around the wet basement, or when the water was really high, had to walk around 
planks that were set on boxes or posts. Anyway, in due time he became crippled with 
rheumatism, and the doctor recommended that he get away from the dampness of Hackensack 
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and especially the bakery basement. The doctor recommended taking up farming. So 
Grandfather began reading advertisements concerning farmlands. 


He read some glowing ads in a German newspaper about land in South Jersey, and he went 
down to inspect it. It didn’t cost much to go down there — I've an idea that the real estate 
company probably paid the fare. Now Grandfather knew nothing about farming, nor of land, but 
when he got down to Germania or whatever it was called then, he saw such huge pine trees, 
etc. that he concluded the land must be fertile, for how could trees grow to such a height if the 
land wasn't rich. So it wasn’t long before he contracted to buy a 20-acre tract. 


| don’t know what sort of a house or shack was built to accommodate the family, or if they lived 
in a tent until one was built. | cannot remember my mother ever speaking of that. If she did, | 
certainly have forgotten it entirely. But | do know that Grandmother and Grandfather and their 
four or five children went to Perth Amboy (how they got there | don’t know) where they took 
some sort of a sailing vessel which took them and their household goods to some place near 
Germania. Was it on the Mullica River or at Clark’s Landing? | really don't know. Then they had 
to get over to their property — and how that was accomplished | don't know. 


Now Grandfather's sister was married to a Sahl. Maybe he was named “Joseph” but | know that 
the Sahl children were my mother’s cousins, Andrew, Joseph and Mary (Ramsey). As you know, 
they had the farm down the road a bit. Whether they were there before the Kienzle family 
arrived, or whether they came later, | don’t know. My mother used to speak of her aunt (Mrs. 
Sahl) as “Bas,” which is a Schwabibischer way of saying “aunt.” 


The Kienzle children were: Lizzie, John, Kate, and Millie, who | am sure were all born in 
Hackensack or Germania. Then there were Jacob and Anthony and Theresia. 


The Hackensack directory shows the Sieber Bakery located at Main Street north of Passaic in 
Hackensack. It was owned by Theresa Sieber Kienzle’s brother Joseph Sieber (November, 
1835, Stetten am kalten Markt, Baden — August 11, 1902, New Jersey). 


Theresia’s brother Norbert (christened June 5, 1852, Stetten am kalten Markt, Baden — April 24, 


1904, Bronx, New York) operated the Tremont Laundry at 1924 Washington Avenue in the 
Bronx, which he left to his two eldest sons Norbert and William, according to his will. 
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GENERATION 4: Peter Joseph Schwickerath and Elisabeth Simon, Great Grandparents 
(Parents of Mary Elizabeth Schwickerath) 
Peter Joseph Schwickerath 

Born: November 21, 1828 in Saint Wendel, Lichtenberg (later sold to Prussia) 

Died: January 20, 1913, Egg Harbor City, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Parents: Matthias Schwickerath, Helena Demuth 


Elisabeth Simon 
Born: November 21, 1818, Saint Wendel, Lichtenberg (later sold to Prussia) 
Died: July 27, 1902, Egg Harbor, New Jersey 
Parents: Johann Simon and Eleanora Quido/Guido 


Peter Joseph Schwickerath was baptized as Peter Matthias Schwickerath although his civil birth 
record named him as Peter Joseph. His father was a gendarmerie brigadier and later a night 
watchman. He was known as Joseph in line with the common custom in Germany, France and 
some other European countries of calling children by their middle names. In fact many families 
gave all of their children the same first name like Mary to honor the Blessed Mother or John to 
honor St. John the Baptist. 


Joseph came to the U.S. in 1849, possibly due to the failed German Revolution in 1848, the 
failing economy in his region at the time or a combination of both. His future wife Elisabeth, 
whom he probably knew from his hometown, was living with the Wireman family in the Spring 
Garden section of Philadelphia. Note that Elisabeth's death certificate stated she was born 
November 19, 1822 and her tombstone, likely created years later to match her husband's, 
shows this date. However, her birthdate and family was confirmed by genealogist Roland Geiger 
of Saint Wendel, who is a distant cousin of Peter Joseph Schwickerath. 


The Schwickeraths were married on November 24, 1851 in Holy Trinity Catholic Church. Joseph 
applied for citizenship in 1852 and took his oath of allegiance in 1854 in Philadelphia. While no 
records showing where the Schwickerath family lived in Philadelphia have been found, it was 
likely in the South Philadelphia area because the children were baptized at St. Alphonsus 
Church at 4th and Reed Streets. This parish has closed and is now the site of a health center 
and rowhomes. 


The family moved to the Egg Harbor area of Atlantic County in southern New Jersey not long 
before 1860, possibly due to the persecution of Germans in Philadelphia. The community spoke 
only German at this point, which lasted until about the 1880's. 


In September, 1862, the Union army needed more men to fight in the Civil War, and word went 
out that men in New Jersey would be drafted if they did not volunteer. The next day, volunteers, 
including Joseph, met the quota. German Catholics in New Jersey strongly opposed slavery and 
supported the war. 
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Joseph was a member of the 23rd Infantry of New Jersey, Company K. Author James Buck 
found the diary of a young private in this unit and based his novel Journey to Honor on the 
experiences the soldier transcribed during the Civil War as well as letters from some of the 
officers. Most of the following information comes from the book, which states that the official 
records of the regiment were stolen at the end of its term of service. 


There was no air of discipline in the training camp at Beverly, the current site of the American 
Legion Post, which was known for frequent visitors and plenty of drinking. Colonel John S. Cox, 
the regiment's first commander, had no military experience and was given his title because he 
was a friend of the governor. He drank often and rarely held training sessions. Several men 
didn’t receive canteens or guns, and the guns they did have didn’t operate properly. Men could 
wander in and out of camp at will. As a Prussian, whose homeland was traditionally known for 
its strong sense of discipline, especially in the military, Joseph was likely uncomfortable in this 
atmosphere. 


Things did not improve when the regiment left camp. They took two ferries from Beverly to 
Philadelphia, and one broke down on the way. From Philadelphia, they took the train south. 
Because leadership wanted them all on the same vehicle, they crammed into an old wooden 
train that would not accommodate everyone, so several men had to sit on the top and suffer 
through the wind as the train traveled at 25 miles per hour to its destination. By the time they 
arrived in Maryland, the train’s roof had collapsed. 


Cox was finally court martialed in October after being publicly drunk and striking a soldier with 
his sword. He was forced to resign in November, 1862. When Corporal Ryerson, an 
experienced military man was asked to take his place, he responded, “You expect me to 
command these yahoos?!” From then on, they were known as the Jersey Yahoos. 


As part of the Army of the Potomac, the Yahoos spent most of their time in camp a quarter mile 
from White Oak Church. Under Ryerson, they trained hard and began to behave like a true 
military unit. They bonded outside of training through activities like rugby and the new craze, 
baseball. However, they were poorly equipped to handle an exceptionally cold, rainy and snowy 
winter with only tents as shelter and mostly salt pork and hardtack, a simple type of biscuit to 
eat. Poor nutrition and exposure to the elements led to a high rate of sickness. In fact, more 
soldiers died of illness than from battle. 


The regiment saw its first action on December 15, 1862 at the Battle of Fredericksburg. 
Outnumbered and outflanked, K Company was at the front of the brigade. The company 
suffered several casualties, but it could have been a lot worse had the artillerists’ aim not been a 
little high, according to History of the First Brigade, New Jersey Volunteers. |n the melee, 
dozens of men lost their backpacks and were left with nothing but the clothes on their backs. 
Since the men hadn't been paid yet, they couldn't even afford to replace the clothes and 
supplies they had lost. They had to rely on the others in their unit to share clothing, food, 
blankets and half shelters. It's possible that Joseph was one of the men who lost his pack. 
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After the loss, morale sank. The four-day Mud March that began January 8 only made matters 
worse. The men were ordered to march in the midst of cold, rain and snow and sleep in the 
open. After two days covering only a few miles, the leaders realized that traveling with all of the 
wagons and equipment in the deep mud was futile. Animals were drowning in the muck and the 
men couldn't pull the wagons out of it. After all this effort, the regiment was ordered to drag the 
equipment through the mud back to camp. Several men were injured and became ill in this 
venture. Upon their return to camp at White Oak 
Church, they discovered that anything they had left 
was gone and their old shelters, like the ones shown, 
ruined by the weather, so they had to build them all 
over again. Due to the poor condition of the roads, it 
was impossible to transport food and supplies by 
wagon to the troops, so they had to be carried by 
individuals, which led to shortages. They often slept 
in puddles of water in freezing temperatures. The 
shoes they had been issued when mustering in were 
worn out from marching, and many men lost theirs in 
the mud. Morale was at an all-time low. 


Joseph persevered and was promoted to corporal on February 25, 1863. Corporals served 
either in the regimental color guard or in the individual companies. During combat, infantry 
corporals who were not part of the color guard were positioned in the line of battle. They helped 
the company keep a uniform line in the movement of the company. 


On March 5, 1863, Colonel Ryerson gathered his regiment and told them that when they went 
into battle in the spring, he would be proud to lead them. He presented them with the flag that 
he had altered to say “23rd Regt NJ Vols” and in bold letters underneath “YAHOOS." The men 
began to chant, “Yahoos! Yahoos! Yahoos!” 


The snow finally gave way to springtime weather in early 
April. The overall health of the regiment had improved 
after the army began supplying vegetables with the 
rations and implemented other simple changes like 
ensuring that men relieved themselves in areas separate 
from where they took their drinking water. Morale rose 
when President Lincoln and his family arrived for what 
was later to be known as the Grand Review of the Union 
Army, the largest parade of horse soldiers in North 
American history. It was so big that it took more than one 
day for every soldier to pass. On April 8, 1863, as the 
New Jersey brigade passed Abraham Lincoln, the colors saluted and he removed his hat and 
held it over his heart. The 23rd's colors led the way. 
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Joseph played an important role in the fate of the Jersey Yahoos’ flag in the Battle of Salem 
Church on May 3, 1863. As related on the front page of the October 1, 1910 issue of The 
Pleasantville Weekly Press, he saved the flag after the color guard was killed and the staff was 
broken. The color guard was an honorary group chosen to carry the flag, or colors, of the 
regiment. It usually consisted of eight color corporals and one color sergeant. Records don't 
indicate whether Joseph was part of the color guard when he was a corporal, but due to his 
proximity to the flag, it seems likely. This was a dangerous position because the enemy was 
constantly shooting at the color guard so they could capture the flag. 


Journey to Honor describes the incident when the flag bearer was killed. At 3:25 pm, Colonel 
Grubb, who had replaced Colonel Ryerson after his transfer to another regiment, was checking 
his map. The next thing he knew, the Rebels’ first cannon shot had killed his horse and the color 
guard. “He saw the 23rd's Yahoo flag was shredded. Lieutenant Budd and three more of the 
color guard were down. People were struggling to put the flag back up. At the same time, 
Rigby’s first gun section came galloping up the road. The Rebs’ second shot hit his first 
section's sergeant and horse. A corporal leaped off a trailing horse with a knife in his hand and 
cut the wounded animal free of its harness. Then he half pulled, half dragged the five remaining 
horses of the team and their gun into a firing position just to the left of the road.” Could this 
corporal have been Joseph? 


The significance of rescuing the flag cannot be overstated as the sight of it was the only way for 
the members of the regiment to know which direction they were to move due to the smoke, 
noise and chaos during battle. In addition, the flag was a great source of pride and a loss would 
be humiliating. To illustrate this point, the 16th Maine 
regiment, facing capture by the Confederates, tore 
up its flag, and each man carried a piece in his 
pocket to avoid surrendering it to the enemy. 


| ANOTHER STORY. OF THE 
DAYS OF AMERICAN STRIFE 


Many interesting reminiseences have 
been revived among the old war com- 
rades lately. Mr, Clark Hewitt relates 
the aoe may be of interest 
to many: i 


Joseph's pension file indicated that he was shot in 
the shoulder at the White Oak Church camp in May 
and he had to keep fighting rather than go to the 
hospital for care. There is no indication that there 
was any fighting at the camp, and Journey to Honor 
indicated that there was no shooting at the camp. It's 


to serve together in the 23d N, J, regi- 

ment and we were together cinag on our 
term of enlistment. On May 3d, 1863 in 
the battle of Chaiellorsville at Salem 
church our color bearer was killed and 
the stall of the flag was broken, Sehwick- 


erath 
Forty-one years have 
day and we met in 
chance, 


grabbed up the flag and aay te 


P Miami iy iy 


likely that he was shot during the Battle of Salem 
Church, possibly during the incident with the flag. 
History of the First Brigade, New Jersey Volunteers 
indicates that there was occasional shell and picket 
fire while the regiment was positioned across the 
Rappahannock in the days prior to Salem Church, so 
this is another possibility. Another portion of 
Joseph's 1894 medical statement indicates that he 
was injured by an exploding shell in the Battle of the 
Wilderness. The forest area around Salem Church 
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was also known as the wilderness, which supports the theory that his injury occurred during the 
Battle of Salem Church. 


After the Battle of Salem Church in May, Joseph and the rest of his regiment returned to camp 
near White Oak Church expecting to wait out the remainder of their nine-month term and return 
to New Jersey to muster out. Instead, on June 14, the day after their term of service expired, 
they were ordered to cross the Rappahannock River. The men were furious and made the 
officers aware. Colonel Grubb gave an inspirational speech and they stopped complaining, 
willingly making the trip to defend the engineers performing construction work. Fortunately, they 
completed their mission without seeing battle before returning to Camp Cadwallader in Beverly 
to muster out. 


Just before the men were to be released, the governor asked that all New Jersey troops assist 
in Pennsylvania as General Lee was moving his forces on Harrisburg. As the 23rd and two 
other regiments with nine-month enlistments were parading at the camp in Beverly, the governor 
asked that any man willing to go take three steps forward. Every man in the 23rd stepped 
forward while none of the men in the other units moved. This event was described by Colonel 
Grubb in History of the First Brigade, New Jersey Volunteers and repeated in Journey to Honor. 
Since several of the men who lived nearby were on furlough and 25 men remained on guard in 
Beverly, only 389 men made the trip. Records do not indicate whether Joseph was among them. 


The 23rd was proud to be the first organized regiment to arrive in Harrisburg, where they stayed 
from June 18-20 building earthworks, artificial banks used as fortification from the enemy. When 
it appeared that the Rebels weren't coming, the 23rd was sent back to Beverly, where they 
received their final pay and mustered out on June 27, 1863. Had they still had time to serve, 
they probably would have participated in the Battle of Gettysburg a few days later, and many of 
them wouldn't have survived. It is interesting to note that Miss Harriet Lane, niece of former 
President Buchanan who served as his first lady was present at the regiment's final parade. 


South side of Salem Church, where the 23rd NJ 
Infantry attacked. A luncheon was held here on the 
day the monument was dedicated in 1907. (Source: 
History of the First Brigade, New Jersey Volunteers 
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After the war, the Yahoos formed the Reunion Society of the 23rd New Jersey Volunteers and 
erected a monument near Salem Church, Virginia on land purchased by their last commanding 
officer, Burd Grubb. They befriended their adversaries from the Alabama 9th Infantry. Colonel 
Grubb, who was promoted to Brigadier General in 1865, often had reunions with members of 
the 23rd at his home on the Delaware River. In 1909, he invited the 8th Alabama Infantry, the 
regiment's foe at Salem Church, and the Daughters of the Confederacy acted as hostesses. 


This photo, held by the Egg Harbor City Historical Society, was taken around 1898 at the General Stahel 
Post #62 on Philadelphia Avenue in Egg Harbor City. The Grand Army of the Republic (GAR) was formed 
by Civil War veterans, with posts in every state, even Confederate states. According to The Press of 
Atlantic City, this politically powerful group was one of the first racially integrated national organizations 
and promoted the right to vote for Black citizens, though they failed to get federal pensions for Black Civil 
War veterans. Peter Joseph Schwickerath was identified by the historical society as fifth from the right. 


While Joseph survived his war injury, he suffered ill effects from it for the rest of his life. In his 
pension claimant's statement, he said, “At the camp at White Oak Church, | was struck on the 
shoulder, throwing me down and rupturing me. My shoulder and arm is now good for nothing.” 
The physician's report indicated that he suffered great pain during rainy, cold and damp weather 
and whenever the weather changed. He was unable to lift his arm higher than at a right angle 
from his body. Listed as a woodworker in the 1870 census, he would have had great difficulty in 
operating his tools. This could have been a recording error because he bought farmland 
between Zurich and Innsbruck Avenues in 1867 and was listed as a farmer on other census 
records. Later applications to increase his pension indicated that he had difficulty in working the 
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farm due to his shoulder injury and a hernia. Neighbor and physician affidavits attested that he 
was a respectable, temperate man whose decreased capacity to 
work was due to the injured shoulder and hernia and the general 
effects of old age. It is interesting to note that the doctor also 
provided a physical description: 5'8", 135 pounds, light hair and 
blue eyes. 


On September 29, 1894, Joseph sold the farm to his son Joseph 
for $15 and continued to live there. Not long after 1900, he and 
Elisabeth moved nearby to Cincinnati Avenue in Egg Harbor City, 
where Elisabeth died on July 27, 1902. Her death certificate 
Americanized her parents’ names to John and Laura and there is 
no information on them. In 1910, Joseph was still in Egg Harbor, 
renting an apartment on Boston Avenue. Perhaps he knew the 
great grandfather of First Lady Jill Biden, whose great grandfather 
was a farmer in Egg Harbor. Joseph died on January 20, 1913 at 
his son Joseph's apartment in Egg Harbor after a short illness, 
according to the German newspaper The Pilot. He did not leave a will. He and Elisabeth are 
buried together at Egg Harbor City Cemetery. 


Peter had three siblings who lived to adulthood: 


Catharina was born March 21, 1841 and married Ludwig Burrey. She died February 25, 1861 in 
Dudweiler, Saarland, Prussia, a month after giving birth to her first child, Christina Burrey, born 
January 29, 1861 in Spiesen, Saarland.Christina died as a teenager on February 22, 1878 in 
Friedrichsthall, Saarland. 


Joseph's brothers Franz Nicholas, known as Frank in the U.S. (December 3, 1833 — September 
23, 1903) and Anton (November 13, 1832 — June 26, 1869) followed Joseph to the U.S., arriving 
in New York City on June 21, 1850 aboard the Sprague, which had departed from Antwerp. 
Anton might have worked for the railroad because he died in a railroad accident in Philadelphia, 
according to his death certificate. He never married. Franz was a tinsmith in Philadelphia who 
also served in the Union Army from April to August 1861 as a member of the 20th Penna. 
Infantry, Company H. He had two wives and seven children, and many of his descendants still 
live in the Philadelphia area. 


Joseph's parents were: 

Matthias Schwickerath 
Born about September 22, 1790, Saarburg, Trier 
Died: October 18, 1873 in Friedrichsthal, Saarland, Germany* 
Marriage January 2, 1828 in Saint Wendel, Saarland, Lichtenberg 
Occupation: brigadier gendarmerie 


Helena Demuth 
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Born: December 17, 1802 in Saint Wendel, Trier 
Died: December 28, 1873 in Friedrichsthal, Germany 


Matthias Schwickerath’s parents were: 
Joseph Schwickerath:no information available 
Christina Steinmetz 
Birth: unknown 
Death: March 14, 1844 in Saint Wendel, Prussia 
Marriage: February 4, 1788 in Saarburg, Trier 
Parents: Matthias Steinmetz and Margaretha Schumacher 


Helena Demuth’s parents were: 

Peter Demuth 
Birth: October 1, 1772 in Saint Wendel, Saarland 
Death: Lunéville, Meurthe-en-Moselle, Lorraine, France 
Marriage: April 24, 1797 in St. Wendel, Trier 

Margareta Hatz 
Birth: December 7, 1763 in Alsfasser, Saint Wendel, Prussia 
Death: July 22, 1810 in St. Wendel, France 


*Note that locations didn’t change, but government control did. 


The Demuth family has deep roots in Saint Wendel that date back to the mid-1400's, when 
Claus and Conrad Demuth arrived from Schaffhausen, Switzerland, according to The History of 
the City of Saint Wendel by Max Muller.. They both served as mayors of Saint Wendel, and 
several members of this branch were prominent members of the town, including Helena’s 
wealthy grandfather Sebastien (January 23, 1698 — May 4, 1779), who was known to be very 
wealthy. Helena's uncle Nikolaus Demuth (April 20, 1762 — April 2, 1834), was a tanner, high 
court sheriff and mayor of Saint Wendel. His daughter Anna Catharina (August 24, 1804 — July 
17, 1876) married Karl Freidrich Wilhelm Siebaldt (1822 — May 22, 1874). He was a lawyer and 
a judge and became head of the interior department in 1848, when the revolution began. 
Despite opposition, he was appointed district president the next year. He initially supported the 
revolution, but soon changed his position. He retired in 1863. 


Also of interest in Peter Joseph’s Schwickerath’s Prussian family was his second cousin Helena 
Demuth (December 30, 1820, Sankt Wendel, Sarland, Prussia— November 4, 1890, London), 
Peter Joseph's second cousin. Helena was a maid in the household of Jenny von Westphalen, 
the future wife of Karl Marx. Helena moved to London with the Marxes and eventually gave birth 
to Karl Marx’s illegitimate son, Frederick Demuth. Helena was actually buried with Karl and 
Jenny Marx. Note that this information has been verified by genealogist Roland Geiger and her 
date of birth is incorrect on the marker that was created years later when the bodies were 
reinterred. Geiger also indicated that Helena’s father was a baker and that the house where she 
was born in Sankt Wendel was Kafee Lerner as of 2009. 
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Life in Saint Wendel was unpredictable, with frequent changes in government control and 


military occupation that led to dramatic turns in the economy. The town was almost completely 


destroyed by fire in 1591. 


Several of the Demuths emigrated to the United States, settling in Pittsburgh, Ohio and 
Dansville, New York. It is interesting to note that genealogist Roland Geiger traced several 
residents of Saint Wendel to Dansville. 


Elisabeth Simon's line was more difficult to trace past her parents. 


Johann Simon 
Birth: October 11, 1779, Saint Wendel, Saarland, Prussia 
Death: June 9, 1840, Saint Wendel, Saarland, Prussia 
Marriage: January 26, 1801, Saint Wendel 
Parents: Johann Simon, Barbara Jung 


Eleanora Quido/Guido 
Birth: July 8, 1783, Saint Goar, Saarland, Prussia 
Death: February 1, 1847, Saint Wendel, Saarland, Prussia 
Parents: Josef Balthasar Quido, Maria Klara Scheffler 
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(Source: Library of 
Congress) 


24th New Jersey Infantry recruiting poster, which served in the 
same timeframe and locations as the 23rd. (Source: Library 
Company of Philadelphia) 


Union soldiers on the west bank of the 
Rappahannock River at Fredericksburg, April 29 — 
May 2, 1863. (Source: Library of Congress) 


Source: Library of Congress 
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Gen. Stahel Post No. 62,G. A. R. 


Peter Joseph Schwickerath is #11 (Source: Egg Harbor City Historical Society) 
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Ancestors of Peter Joseph Schwickerath 
The family line has been traced back from Peter Joseph Schwickerath through church records, 
but there is no further information on their lives. The name means “one who lives on a 
farmstead.” 
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GENERATION 5: James Francis Carroll and Mary Louise Dana, Great Great Grandparents 
(Parents of Mary Louisa Regina Carroll Fasy) 
James Francis Carroll 

Born: Possibly about 1793 in County Wexford, Ireland 

Died: Likely March 1, 1843 in Philadelphia 

Parents: Patrick Carroll, Mary Louise Dorn 


Mary Louise Dana 
Born: March 14, 1898 in Philadelphia 
Died: Possibly December 27, 1891 in Syracuse, Onondaga County, New York 
Parents: Orlando Dana, Eloisa Maria Madeleine Josephine Cottineau 


The only certain information about James Carroll is that he married Mary Louise Danie at St. 
Mary's Church in Philadelphia on July 9, 1819. There is a record of a James Carroll, a chandler 
born in 1793, who arrived in Philadelphia in 1817. The 1850 census shows his wife Mary Louise 
as a widow, so it is likely that he died March 1, 1843 as this person was born in 1793 and there 
are no other recorded deaths for a James Carroll from the time the children were born and the 
1850 census, when Mary Louise was living in the Spring Garden section of Philadelphia and 
stated that she was a widow. By 1860, she had moved in with her son James, his wife, child, 
mother- and sister-in-law. Not long afterward, Mary Louise, James and his family moved in with 
her son Frank and his family in Syracuse. They had two live-in servants, so they must have 
been faring well. While James and his family found their own home soon afterward, Mary Louise 
remained in Frank's home until sometime after 1875. She then moved in with James and was 
living with his family on Madison Street in Syracuse during the 1880 census. This is the last 
record that ties Mary Louise to her family. The New York death certificate index lists the death of 
Mary L. Carroll in Syracuse on December 27, 1891. While it's not definite that this is the same 
person since important details like date and place of birth and maiden name are not mentioned, 
it's likely to be because no other deaths of people with that name occur until too much later. 
Unfortunately, there are no obituary or burial records to crosscheck with, which is odd 
considering that her son was a prominent figure. 
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The Dana family of Massachusetts, where Mary Louise’s census records stated that her father 
was born, used the variations of Denny and Danie, which supports the theory that she came 
from this prominent family that came to the U.S. a few years after the Mayflower. Mary Louise's 
baptism records show that she was born March 18, 1798 and baptized at Old St. Mary's. The 
entry showed that her parents were Orlando Denny and Eloisa Maria Madeleine Josephine 
Cottineau. The wedding registry for this couple shows that they were married April 24, 1797 at 
Christ Church, the same church where Benjamin Franklin is buried. (Source: Christ Church) 


Christ Church, Philadelphia, where Orlando Dana/Denny 
and Louisa Marie Magdalena Josephine Cottineau were 
married in 1797, 


Orlando Denny is shown in the Philadelphia directory as a sea captain, but no entry appeared 
past 1802. The life of a mariner was dangerous, not only because of the conditions at sea, but 
pirates and privateers were also a great threat in the early 1800s. In fact, two incidents were 
recorded when ships captained by Orlando Dana that sailed from Philadelphia were seized. 
On October 2, 1797, the Philadelphia Inquirer reported that the Eagle, commanded by Captain 
Orlando Dana was condemned, or captured. 


The United States Congress had a case in which Orlando Dana was the master of the 
schooner Delight left Philadelphia on March 10, 1798 bound for Port au Prince. The French 
privateer Captain Guerin overtook the ship and ordered it to San Domingo where the cargo was 
seized. The cargo owner was seeking restitution for the cargo through a treaty with France, but 
since San Domingo was under control of Spain at the time of the incident, the claim was denied. 
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Tracing the family back further was not possible as no birth or death records were found for 
Orlando and Eloisa. The 1800 census showed an Allundo Denny, age 16-25 (born 1875-1884) 
in Philadelphia, along with a female age 16-25 and two females under 10. The only Orlando 
Dana who appears in Massachusetts records in the 1700's was born in 1760 to Caleb Dana, Jr. 
He was married with three daughters and declared himself a mariner in the 1790 census, but 
disappeared from the records after that, and his wife was listed as a widow at her death in 1826. 
Could this Orlando have abandoned his family and moved to Philadelphia? The flaw in this 
theory is that the 1800 census showing Orlando in Philadelphia indicates that he would have 
been born in 1876 or later as this subject was in the 16-26 age category. Interestingly, the 
Orlando born in 1760 had a grandchild named Eloisa Maria. (Note: | am a DNA match to a few 
descendants of Caleb Dana, Jr. and the amount of common chromosomes is appropriate for us 
to have Caleb as a common ancestor.) 
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GENERATION 5: John Henry Fasy and Catharine Ann Dempsey, Great Great 
Grandparents (Parents of Henry John Fasy) 
John Henry Fasy 

Born: September 17, 1792 in Stabroek, Demerara, Guyana 

Died: February 10, 1842 in Philadelphia 

Marriage: March 18, 1817 in Philadelphia 

Parents: John (Johann) Hendrik VonDer Fasy, Johanna Elizabeth Knapp 


Catharine Ann Dempsey 
Born: November 9, 1797 in New York City 
Died: August 6, 1866 in Philadelphia 
Parents: John Dempsey, Sarah Fincher 


There are various stories about the history of the Fasy family prior to John Henry Fasy’s 
emigration to the U.S. It is known that he arrived around 1809, as his death certificate, which 
was just a slip of paper, stated that he was a native of Demerara, Guyana and a U.S. resident 
for 33 years. He was a shoemaker, and perhaps he met his wife Catharine through her father 
John Dempsey, also a shoemaker. (Source: Pennsylvania, Philadelphia City Death Certificates, 
1803-1915) 


John Dempsey was born in Ireland on November 16, 1764. He married Sarah Fincher on 
Christmas Day, 1796. Sarah was born in New York City on April 4, 1773. Baptism records for 
her children show that she was not a Catholic, but her husband was, which probably created a 
scandal at that time as many families were torn apart by religious differences between Catholics 
and Protestants. Strong anti-Catholic sentiment led to great persecution of the Catholics. 
According to unconfirmed information from a distant cousin, Sarah’s father was John Fincher, an 
Irish immigrant who fought in the American Revolution in a brigade of Irishmen. The military 
records in the U.S. Archives do not show a John Fincher in the American Revolution. The only 
information on an all-Irish regiment from New York is for a group of Loyalists who fought for the 
British, so we're hopeful that further research will turn up more definite, pro-American results. 
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The Dempseys moved from New York to Philadelphia not long after Catharine's birth in 1797. 
It's likely that she met John Henry Fasy there, but it's uncertain where he was living before his 
marriage to Catharine in 1817. 


John returned to Demerara at some point between 1820 and 1822 with his father-in-law and 
they arrived back in New York City on the schooner Ariadne on December 12, 1822. The 
passenger list states that they were still citizens of their native countries and no documents 
have been found to indicate that they became American citizens, so it's possible that they never 
did. (Source: New York Passenger Lists, 1820-1957, Ancestry.com) Charles H. Raberg, age 21 
of Holland is the only other passenger on the list, and it's unknown if he was an associate of 
Dempsey and Fasy. Guyana had been a Dutch colony when he was born, so it’s possible that 
he was born there. 


After John’s return to Philadelphia, he and Catharine, who already had two sons, produced eight 
more children. On September 28,1827, Catharine's only sister Ellen died at age 21, and the 
obituary indicated that the Fasys were living at 3 Little Pine Street in the West Southwark 
section of the city. John first appeared in the Philadelphia directory in 1834 as a resident of Sixth 
Street and listed his occupation as carpenter and cordwainer, an old term for maker of new 
shoes. In 1837, his address was merely below P. Road, which could be the same address. By 
1839, the family was living at 1839 Wood Street, and John only listed himself as a cordwainer. 


On July 22, 1841, an article in the Public Ledger told the story of an accident that had occurred 
the previous day when John was driving the family in a dearborn wagon, a light vehicle with a 
top and sometimes side curtains that is usually pulled by one horse. While making a turn, the 
horse was spooked by a nearby train on the Broad Street railroad near Callowhill Street. This 
caused the wagon to fall over. John and his mother-in-law, Sarah Fincher Dempsey, were 
thrown onto a pile of bricks and suffered severe injuries. John died on February 10 in the 
following year of nervous fever, a common term for typhoid in his era. Four months later, on 
June 16, 1942, Catharine's mother Sarah died at the age of 69. The Bible also revealed that her 
husband John had already died in his 72nd year (around 1835) after a long and painful illness. 
Sarah and John Dempsey were buried at St. Mary's Cemetery. 


For Catharine Dempsey Fasy and her children, 1842 must have been an agonizing year. 
Following the death of her husband and the family breadwinner in February, her daughter Mary 
Ann died on May 22 at age 12. She was the only child who did not live past adolescence. Three 
weeks after Mary Ann’s passing, Catharine gave birth to Sarah on June 15. The poor child 
never got to meet her father, and only a day after her birth, Catharine's mother Sarah Fincher 
Dempsey died. Catharine was left with seven minor children to care for, including her newborn 
Sarah and her infant Ellen, who was born January 28, 1841. Her eldest son John had already 
married and was raising two children of his own, so it was up to Henry, age 21, to support the 
family. When he married four years later, Lewis assumed the responsibility. At this point, they 
were living at 1516 Wood Street. The street names have changed, so it's not the address of the 
current Wood Street. It could have been the current 1516 E. Susquehanna Avenue in 
Kensington. Catharine never remarried, and when she died in 1866, the family was living at 50 
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State Street between 39th and 40th above Market. She and her husband John Henry Fasy were 
buried at St. Mary's Cemetery. 


Almost 100 years after the death of John Henry Fasy, the patriarch of the Philadelphia clan, his 
grandson Joseph (July 30, 1876, Philadelphia — October 5, 1840, Philadelphia), son of Lewis 
Fasy and Ellen Philomena O'Connor, began a project to document the family John’s early life. 
According to another distant cousin, one of her relatives who is now deceased, discovered what 
he referred to as a retrospect by Joseph I. Fasy of Philadelphia dated 1939. The Valley Forge 
Family History Center on Paxon Hollow Road in Broomall, Penna., where this document was 
supposedly found around 2000, was unable to locate the document, so there is no way to verify 
whether it was based on stories passed down or verified facts. The shocking, novel-worthy 
story that follows was copied from Joseph Fasy’s retrospect and begins with John the 
immigrant's father. 


John Henry VonDerFasy was born in Holland, He resisted an arranged marriage. He married 
the woman of his choice and left Holland for the British colony of Quiana. He and his wife settled 
in the city of Demerara, which is near Georgetown, Guyana, South America. He acquired a 
sugar and coffee plantation and became the owner of some 200 slaves. He had two children, a 
son named John Henry VonDerFasy,II, also known as John Henry Fasy, who was born around 
1792, and a daughter, name and date of birth unknown. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
approximately, 1814, the City of Demerara was taken from the Dutch by the British. When the 
son John Henry Il was about age 16, approximately 1808, his father made the acquaintance of 
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an American lawyer from New York, New York, United States of America. When the American 
lawyer was returning home, the father, John Henry VonDerFasy, arranged for the lawyer to take 
his son John Henry VonDer Fasy II with him to New York, New York to be there enrolled in 
school to complete his education. This the American lawyer agreed to do. Sufficient funds were 
provided for the support and education of the son. Arriving in New York, the lawyer, acting as 
the son’s guardian, instead of enrolling him in school, “bound him out” as was then customary, 
to learn a trade and kept the money for himself. The son, at some later date, wrote to his father 
telling him what had been done, but as the mails were slow and the vessels sailed infrequently, 
it was some time before John Henry VonDer Fasy learned of his son’s plight. John Henry 
VonDer Fasy, upon receiving the letter, together with his wife and daughter, booked passage on 
a vessel bound for New York, but before the vessel reached its first port of call, John Henry 
VonDer Fasy died of yellow fever and was buried at sea. The wife and daughter disembarked 
from the vessel at the first port of call and returned to their home in Demerara. The daughter 
later married a man named Schulmeister, and as far as the family knows, did not have any 
children. John Henry Fasy II never returned to Demerara, but having completed his 
apprenticeship, met and married Catherine Dempsey. About the end of the Civil War, 
advertisements were published in the Philadelphia Public Ledger requesting information as to 
the whereabouts of John Henry Fasy II of Demerara, South America, for the purposes of making 
claim for the Fasy estate in Demerara. Apparently, for cost reasons, the Fasy family decided not 
to pursue the claim. A recent request for information directed to Georgetown, Guyana was 
unsuccessful. 


It's important to point out that some of the minor details of the story are incorrect. For example, 
the account states that John never visited Demerara after moving to the U.S.; however, multiple 
records document that he sailed from Demerara to New York on the schooner Ariadne with his 
father-in-law in 1822. Also, there is no record of anyone named VonDerFasy in any archived 
Dutch records although it’s possible that John’s father changed his name when he arrived in 
Demerara or that like many records from that time, they have not been transcribed. Note also 
that Demerara is a region of Guyana, not a city. 


As for the veracity of the story about John’s indentured servitude and his father's death at sea, 
there is not enough documentation to prove it, but the known facts do not disprove it. There are 
few documents from this time period available, but a 1798 map of plantations held by the 
National Archives of the Netherlands does show H. Fazy was the owner of I'Harmonie, a coffee 
plantation on the west bank of the Demerara River. A 1792 map, the most recent prior to the 
1798 map, shows the owner as Breton, so Fasy must have bought the property between 1792 
and 1798. Since young John was born in Demerara in September of 1792, his parents had to 
have been in the country in that year at the latest, so one is left to wonder where they lived and 
what they were doing prior to moving to I'Harmonie. There is no record of the sale of the 
property, and since the next known map is dated long after Fasy's death, there is no way to 
know the date or circumstances of the sale. 


Old newspaper records indicate that a man named Hendrik Fasy also known as John Hendrik 
Fasy and Fazy lived in Stabroek, which is now Georgetown. Articles from the Essequebo and 
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Demerary Royal Gazette provide more 
information on the Fasy family. An article 
published on September 10, 1808 mentions 
property to be auctioned in a marshal’s sale as 
a result of a court case against Fasy. 


In behalf of H. Haazeman and Js. Tipper 
versus H. Fasy, a piece of Land situated on 
the front of Plantation Zwaanen Schutz on the 
West Bank of this River, with the thereon 
standing Buildings, containing a Dwelling 
house of Colony wood, long 30 by 18 feet, 
boarded with American boards, and covered 
with wallaba shingles; one Dwelling house at 
present occupied by Appleboom, of Colony 
wood, long 30 by 22 feet, boarded and 
shingled as the first; a horse stable of Colony 
wood, 80 by 40 feet, boarded with Colony boards; one sterling [sic - stelling] of hard wood, long 
180 feet by 25 feet wide; a negro house 60 feet long, boarded with boards and covered with 
troely leaves; a uncompleted loge [sic] shingled, in which are about 6000 feet Colony boards; a 
kitchen, a side building serving for store house, and a necessary. 


It is certain that John Henry VonDerFasy was a ferryman, which was indicated in multiple 
articles. (Map source: National Archives, Netherlands) 


The Undersigned, in order to afford convenience to the public, has hitherto been content to take 
"Goods" in payment for the Ferry Money; but finding so much difficulty in obtaining Cash for the 
vast number he has by him, that he cannot satisfy the demands against himself, he hereby 
makes known, That the Ferry Money must, in future, be immediately discharged in CASH. To 
remedy the scarcity of small change, he has had "Goods" of his own prepared, which he will 
give in change of a Joe or any other money, and which Goods will at all times be taken in 
payment by Hk. Fasy, Ferryman. 

Demerary, Aug. 22, 1807. 


May 30, 1807 

The body of a Gentleman was on Monday last picked up off the stelling of Mr. Fasy, the 
Ferry-man. It proved to be that of Mr. I. F. Sanderus, Planter, in Canal No. 1. The report is that 
the unfortunate Gentleman, on Sunday last, tumbled into the canal, thus effectually drowning all 
the cares of mortal and matrimonial existence. 


Demerary, 7th July 1804. 

The Subscriber being appointed by the Honble. Court of Policy, to act as Ferry Man on the West 
side of this River advertises that in consideration of the Resolution of said Honorable Court, 
great Improvements have been already made, and still are making to the Ferry, for the 
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convenience of the Public, finds himself obliged in future and from the date hereof, to give no 
Credit to any Person crossing the River with the Ferry Boats or for any Horses or Chaises as for 
immediate Cash. further gives Notice, that no Negro shall be sent over without a proper Pass 
from his Master, and those without Passes, shall be lodged immediately into the Barracks. 
Hendrik. Fasy. 


According to History of British Guiana, from the Year 1668 to the Present Time: 1782-1833, the 
government owned the property by the Demerara ferry, and the ferryman, which was an 
appointed position, was a tenant on the property while he held the job. About the time that Mr. 
Fasy took charge of the ferry, "it was resolved to offer all the ferries for the public tender, to be 
farmed to the highest bidder. The ferryman of every ferry would be required to construct and 
keep in repair proper landing places on both sides of the river, not higher up than where they 
were, that of the Demerara to be near the town, the landings to be broad enough for a 
four-wheeled carriage and two horses. The ferry boat was to be at least 26 ft. long by 12 ft. 
broad, so as to accommodate a four-wheeled carriage, and besides this, there was to be a 
smaller boat always in readiness for ordinary passengers. On the Demerara, two large ferry 
boats were to be provided, thirty ft. long, one to be posted on each side of the river, with sails, 
as well as two tent boats of twenty feet keel with four oars and a rudder to each, properly 
manned,. One of the latter was to start every two hours, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., after ringing a 
bell, and was allowed to carry six passengers who should pay: if white f2.15, free coloured 
1.10, slaves f1, or if the last carried a trunk or packet f10. A horse was charged f5.10, a 
two-wheeled carriage and one horse 8.5, a four-wheeled with two horses f13.10, and horned 
cattle f5.10 per head. ... The Court had afterwards to lend money to the lessee of the Demerara 
ferry, before it could be put on a proper footing and even then the ferryman was obliged to 
petition them not to press him for the interest." 


Based on this information It's likely that Fasy did own at least some of the property auctioned at 
the marshal's sale mentioned in the above article, and it was seized because he owed interest 
on the property on the front of the Zwaanen Schutz plantation to the government. 


Note that the buildings are not like the elaborate structures found on plantations in the American 
South. Rather, they were plain raised structures, and the main house was sometimes painted 
yellow with red trim and terraces, according to the book. The environment of Demerara was 
rough and dangerous at the time, the weather hot and humid. This was not a place that was fit 
for wellbred women, and men often took up with native mistresses. Many colonists found the 
going too rough and returned to their countries of origin. 


The following newspaper advertisements verify that John Henry VonDer Fasy was indeed a 
slave owner, much to the shame of his descendants. 


Picked-up by the Negroes of the Subscriber, a Punt. The Owner of the same may have here 


restored by applying at the Ferry and Paying Expenses. 
Demerary, 31st March 1804. Hendk. Fasy. 
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Run Away from the Subscriber some time since, a negro, named Amsterdam, short, and thick 
set. Whoever apprehends the said Negro, and lodges him in the Barracks at Stabroek, or 
delivers him to the Ferryman, shall be handsomely rewarded. Demerary, April 12, 1806. H. Fasy 


Not only did John own slaves, he managed to capture many and return them to the barracks. 
Every issue of the newspaper contained a list of escaped slaves, the owner and the person who 
captured them. There were about 20 people listed each week. Apparently, capturing slaves was 
a profitable side job for area residents as evidenced by the following announcement. 


Escaped from the tailor Mr. Herschman, the young mulatto named Willem, was arrested and 
brought to justice by the undersigned, will receive there for two Joes. [coins] 
Demerary August 11, 1804. Hendrik. Fasy. 


Ads were printed as submitted, and some of those placed by John Henry Vonder Fasy were in 
both English and Dutch, which supports the theory that he was of Dutch origin. 


Another important piece of information discovered in the newspaper is that John Henry VonDer 
Fasy’s wife Johanna Elizabeth Knapp died when the children were young. The date is unknown, 
but he was a widow when the announcement of his marriage to Maria Wannel, the widow of 
Wylen M. Wagster appeared on July 25, 1807. J.L Fasey is also listed as a colonist who lived 
from about 1807 to June 24, 1847, Georgetown, on the site vc.id.au. Another article identifies 
him as Johannis Lonck Fasy, whose banns of marriage to Mary Mcintosh, a minor, was 
announced on May 18, 1833. Johannis could have been the child of Johanna, who might have 
died in childbirth, or perhaps was born the next year to John’s second wife, as ages were often 
a year or two off. 


John Henry VonDerFasy did indeed have a daughter who married a Schirmeister. She was 
underage and under the care of a guardian in 1812, which supports the story that her father 
died at sea around 1809 when he went to rescue his son. 


BANNS of MATRIMONY - between W. F. D. Schirmeister, born in this colony, and Miss Alpheda 
Maria Elizabeth Fasy, also born in this colony; with the consent of her guardian, the Hon. J. S. 
Masse. Any person knowing any just cause or impediment, why the above parties should not be 
joined together in Holy Matrimony, must declare the same at the Colonial Secretary's Office. 
Secretary's Office, October 10, 1812. 


The July 25, 1807 edition of the paper announced that Hendrik Fasy (John Henry VonDer Fasy), 
widower of Johnanna Elizabeth Knapp, was marrying Maria Wannel, the widow of Wylen M. 
Wagster. Johanna Knapp had to be the mother of John Henry and Alpheda Mary Fasy. Since 
young John did not leave for the U.S. until 1808 or after, Maria was the wife who accompanied 
him to New York to rescue his son, assuming the story told in Joseph Fasy's abstract is true. 
She was not John’s biological mother, which could explain why she returned home after her 
husband's death at sea instead of completing the voyage and fighting to rescue him, assuming 
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the story is true. It would be to Maria’s financial benefit if John were never to return to 
Demerara, which could also be reason to abandon him. 


One wonders what Alpheda’s relationship was with her stepmother since she had a guardian. 
The widow might not have wanted anything to do with her or it could have been a legal situation 
that her father had arranged. 


Alpheda’s husband took over the operation of the ferry before the marriage, as shown in the 
following article. This did not last long, as the newspaper announced his death on July 21, 1817, 
less than five years after the wedding. 


DEMERARY-FERRY. [heading] 

THE Undersigned respectfully informs the Public, that having take [sic] over the Concern of the 
Ferry of Demerary, possession will be given him on the 1st of September next; on which day, all 
contracts with Messrs. Lelyveld and Co. will cease, and no person will be permitted to cross, 
without previous payment in Cash, in future. August 29. W. F. D. Schirmeister. 


It is unknown when Alpheda died or whether she had children. Records show a Catherine 
Elizabeth Schirmeister marrying Robert Morris on September 14, 1836, but it is not confirmed 
that Catherine was Alpheda’s daughter. 


Nothing more is known of John Henry VonDerFasy’s widow Maria. The Royal Gazette reported 
the wedding banns of John Lonck Fasy and Mary Mcintosh on May 18, 1833, so it is likely that 
Maria had a child with the elder Fasy, as mentioned above. The Centre for the Study of the 
Legacies of British Slave-ownership has a website that reported reimbursement of £398 to a 
Mary Fasy for seven slaves in British Guiana on December 7, 1835. (Source: Parliamentary 
Pages, P. 125) When Great Britain outlawed slavery in 1835, they compensated all slave 
owners in the British Empire a set amount for each slave. John H. Fasy was also compensated 
£101 for two slaves. (Source: Parliamentary Pages, P. 124) There is no indication which John 
and Mary owned the slaves 


Newspaper ads seeking John Henry Fasy mentioned in Joseph Fasy's abstract were found with 
some difficulty since they were published in 1816, rather than the Civil War era, and not in the 
Public Ledger, as Joseph claimed. On August 2, 1816, he following add appeared in the 
Philadelphia Gazette: 


Information Wanted 

If Mr. I. [sic] H. Fasy, who left Demerara, in company with Mr. A Baum, in the year 1805 or 

1806, for this place, will call on the subscriber, he will hear something to his advantage. 
Any information of the above-named gentleman will be thankfully received, and 

reasonably rewarded by P.G. Lechleitner, No. 107 n. Front street. 


The question over the initials I.H is easily explained as in those days the | and J looked alike 


when written in cursive. On the other hand, it could have just been a case of the typesetter 
grabbing the wrong letter. 
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The identity of A. Baum, who accompanied John to the United States, is likely contained in the 
pages of the Demerara newspapers. 


The May 10, 1806 issue of the Essequibo and Demerary Gazette published the list of the 
people planning to quit the colony, as required by law. Among the names were Mr. A. Baum, 
with the first Convoy followed by Mr. Hendrik Beis, with the first Convoy. Since this article was 
transcribed, it is possible that Hendrik’s last name was done so incorrectly. 


The paper reported the death of Dr. A. Baum, age 47, at his house in Werk en Rust on June 5, 
1812. On July 18, 1812, J. Masse, who was also the guardian of John Henry Fasy and his sister 
Mary, published an ad that identified himself as the executor and stated, “All those having 
demands against the Estate of Doctor A. Baum, deceased, are requested to render the same as 
early as possible; and all indebted to said estate, to make payment without delay.” 


While these articles do not offer additional information on the circumstances of John Henry 
Fasy’s arrival or early years in the United States, they do provide clues to the identity of the man 
who brought him and when. 


The following ad appeared in the Commercial Advertiser in New York City between September 7 
and October 5, 1816: 


INFORMATION WANTED 

Several years since, a young man by the name of Henry Fasy, was sent from Demerara to 
Philadelphia, for education, and after leaving school was apprenticed to the Mason's 
trade—concerning whom nothing has been heard for a length of time by his guardian or 
friends. Persons acquainted with him, if he is yet living, or who knew him during his life, are 
particularly requested to communicate the information they possessed of him, to Mr. J.S. 
Mase, Demerara, or to I.C. Vanden Heuvel, Esq. of this place. 


This ad verifies that John was an apprentice, but it doesn’t prove that he was forced into 
indentured servitude or that his father died coming to rescue him. It's possible that he wanted to 
remain in the United States and couldn't afford it, so he willingly entered into his apprenticeship. 


John Henry Fasy did inherit property in Demerara from someone, although the date and name 
of the person from whom he inherited is not known. Note that the ads seeking John Henry Fasy 
were published in 1816. The Royal Gazette of British Guiana reported the following on March 
28, 1835: 


By the Attorney in this colony of Johan Hendrick Fasy, of Philadelphia, United States of 
America, Transport of a certain part of plantation Hyde Park, situate on the east bank of the river 
Demerary, said part being one hundred roods fagade north, by seven hundred and fifty roods in 
depth, commencing at the south trench of that estate, and running thence to the north, with all 
the buildings and further appurtenances thereon - to John M'Hardy. 

Colonial Registrar's Office, British Guiana, Georgetown, Demerary, 28th March, 1835. 
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On September 27, 1834, the newspaper reported that, “Mrs. Gertruyda Kamerling, widow of 
Hugo Cantzlaa, J.Z. and sole and universal heiress of her deceased husband,” sold part of 
Hyde Park that bordered John Henry Fasy’s portion of the plantation. It's unclear how Cantzlaa 
and Fasy were related, but perhaps the elder Fasy and Cantzlaa were partners. 


If Joseph Fasy’s abstract is true, it certainly proves that every ancestor does not deserve to be 
venerated. Instead of beating oneself up over the shame in this case, one can find comfort in 
knowing that John Henry VanDerFasy met a just fate. If the story of young John’s servitude is 
true, the sins of the father were visited upon his son, and karma found this family when John 
Henry VonderFasy met his death experiencing the same trauma of having his child snatched 
and sold into servitude that he inflicted on others. Perhaps his grandson and great grandsons 
sought to atone for their ancestor's atrocities when they volunteered to fight to free the slaves in 
the Civil War. 
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GENERATION 5: James Walls and Susan Morgan, Great Great Grandparents (Parents of 
Eleanor Walls) 
James Walls 
Born: About 1777 in County Derry, Northern Ireland 
Died: February 22, 1854 in Philadelphia 
Marriage: unknown 
Parents: unknown 


Susan Morgan 
Born: Ireland 
Died: 1830-1840 in Philadelphia 
Parents: unknown 


Nothing is known about the lives of James Walls and 
Susan Walls prior to about 1800. It is unknown whether 
they married in Ireland or when they arrived in the U.S. 
They first showed up in the baptism record of their 
daughter Ellen in 1802. As mentioned previously, an entry 
copied from son Thomas’ diary onto his portrait states 
that James was working to build the first turnpike from 
Philadelphia to Germantown when he was born. 
Germantown was founded in 1683 by the early German 
and Dutch immigrants. While Germantown was originally 
on the outskirts of the city, Philadelphia absorbed it in 1854. Germantown was the birthplace of 
the American anti-slavery movement, the site of a Revolutionary War battle and the temporary 
residence of George Washington. 


By the 1810 census, James owned a farm in Blockley Township, which is now West 
Philadelphia. The farm is shown on an 1843 map of Philadelphia (Source: National Archives), 
and family records show that it was located at 63rd and Spruce Streets. After James passed 
away, his son Thomas inherited the farm in West Philadelphia. When it was sold after Thomas’ 
death, the Philadelphia Inquirer provided the following property description: "Marshall Road, 
between Walnut and Spruce, 61st and 63rd, 27th ward...12 acres, 2-1/2 story stone house, 
frame barn, spring house, carriage house." It's hard to imagine the farmland that was replaced 
by streets full of rowhouses in this area near Cobbs Creek more than 150 years ago. 


In addition to the land in Philadelphia, James also purchased land in the Turtle Creek area east 
of Pittsburgh along with his brother Michael (about 1768, County Derry — 1846, Turtle Creek, 
Penna.). According to the Borough of Wall's website, this occurred around 1810. They bought 
500 acres in what is now known as Versailles Township and the federal government granted 
them an additional 300 acres for settling there, according to A Century and a Half of Pittsburgh 
and Her People: Genealogical Memoirs of the Leading Families of Pittsburgh and Vicinity. The 
book goes on to say that the brothers cleared about 200 acres of wilderness in the area that is 
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now the town of Pitcairn. Note that property records indicate that Michael bought his land in 
1820. Michael lived on the north side of Turtle Creek and James lived on the south side. When 
the railroad opened a station in the vicinity, they named it Walls Station in honor of the family 
(photo by Frederick Gutekunst above). The name was shortened to Wall around 1915. 


On September 27, 1847, James sold part of his land to the Penna. Railroad for $1,050. On 
January 31, 1848, he sold additional land to his sons John (June, 1816, Philadelphia — January 
12, 1911, Philadelphia) and Henry (May 19, 1812, Philadelphia — December 7, 1852, 
UnityTownship, Westmoreland Township, Penna.). James returned to his farm in Philadelphia. 
In a September 6, 1837 Pittsburgh Gazette ad, Henry stated that he had found a red and white 
cow on the farm of James Walls in Versailles Township, which he was then occupying. 


After his death due to nephritis, James was buried in Old Cathedral Cemetery in Philadelphia in 
the same plot as his son Thomas and daughter Ellen and her husband. 


John and Henry ended up selling most of their property to their cousin Francis (January 4, 1810, 
County Derry, Ireland — July 3, 1896, Wall, Allegheny County, Penna.), who was the son of 
James’ brother Michael. Henry remained near Pittsburgh until his death. After 1880, John 
returned to Philadelphia with his wife and most of his children, but his son John remained on his 
farm until after his father’s death, when it was sold. 


In November 1858 and May 6-13, 1859, the Pittsburg Dispatch (Pittsburgh was spelled without 
the h then) covered a court case regarding Michael Walls’ estate in Pittsburgh District Court in 
which James Walls and some other relatives were mentioned. The case of Oliver v Wall was 
brought by Anna Julia Wall Oliver against Michael's son Frank. She claimed to be one of three 
children born to James’ brother Michael and Eliza McDonough, whom Michael allegedly married 
after the death of his first wife. She wanted half of the 300 acres of Michael's land that he owned 
at the time of his death 12 years beforehand, which she claimed on behalf of herself and her 
sister, whose estate she had managed since her death years before at age 17. Mrs. Oliver 
ended up losing the case, with the jury believing her father was a different Michael Wall based 
on different descriptions of the men provided by witnesses. Interestingly, other researchers 
believe that Julia’s husband, a homeopathic doctor, was the same Andrew Oliver who 
abandoned his wife and children in New York years before. The nature of the case seems 
especially suspicious since James Walls’ son Henry was reported as a witness who testified that 
his uncle was Anna's father although his father's will, written years beforehand, indicated that 
Henry was already deceased. 


Aside from the interesting story, this case revealed more family relationships and information. 
There was testimony from Bernard Wall, who said he was born in 1777 and was a brother of 
Michael and James. He said Michael was born in 1868 or 69 in County Derry. There was also a 
witness named John Wall who was a nephew of Michael and a son of John Wall. 


Michael married Margaret McKee and they had five children, two of them dying in infancy in |reland. 
His brother stated that Michael came to the United States in 1804 although other sources say it was 
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in 1810, Upon his arrival in Philadelphia, he was indentured in the powder business for seven years. 
By 1814, he was a manager in a government powder operation in Allegheny County. In 1820, he 
bought 300 acres in Turtle Creek where he built a farm and in 1924, sent for his wife and children. 
Margaret, the eldest, married Lawrence Toohill, an Irish immigrant and neighbor. A child named Mary 
was believed to have died around 1833. Frank was the youngest. Michael Walls was described as 
about 5'9”, fair-skinned, pockmarked and had reddish hair until it turned grey. His brother James was. 
slightly shorter and walked with a limp. Michael wore a blue coat with brass buttons in his later years 
and he could not read or write. He attended St. Patrick's R.C. Church. After his wife died in 1824 she 
was buried in the adjoining cemetery. Michael was seen crying loudly at her grave, "Oh Peggy, | left 
you in Ireland and you followed me!” After this parish and cemetery closed to make room for 
progress,, the bodies were moved to St. Mary's, where several family members are buried. 


Michael Walls' son Francis, who was known as Frank (photo source: 
Wikipedia), was a steamboat engineer who worked on routes along 
the Mississippi River. In the late 1840's, he returned to Wall Station, 
where he lived until the 1860's. He made a fortune selling some of 
the land he had purchased from his cousins, the sons of James 
Walls, to the Penna. Railroad and developing the area around Wall 
Station. As a town grew up around the train station, it was named 
Wall in his honor. No reason was given for the shortening of his name 
to Wall. Frank moved to Louisville, Kentucky before the birth of his 
youngest child in 1870 and bought a farm where he trained race 
horses. He was also known to raise cattle. Legend has it that he 
bought the farm at auction, and when it was time to pay, he removed 
his hat and pulled the money from it. Frank invested in a great deal of 
property in Kentucky. In July of 1893, at the age of 83, he returned to Wall to visit family and 
complete another transaction with the Penna. Railroad. At his advanced age, his vision and 
hearing had deteriorated a great deal, so he didn’t notice a train approaching as he attempted to 
cross the tracks at Wall Station. Several onlookers stared in horror as the train struck and killed 
the founder of their town just as they were preparing to celebrate Independence Day. 
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Frank was quite a wealthy man at his death and left his children well off. Several of his 
descendants continued to make their marks throughout the following generations. His daughter 
Mary Charlotte (February 14, 1858, Wall, Allegheny County, Penna. — August 23, 1927, 
Springfield, Kentucky) married Benedict Francis Simms (March 27, 1856, Springfield, Kentucky 
— February 16, 1918, Springfield, Kentucky). Their well known descendants include Benedict 
Simms Cohen, associate counsel to President Reagan and former New York Giants quarterback 
Phil Simms. 


Frank’s daughter Katherine Wall (May 19, 1863, Wall Station, Allegheny County, Penna. — April 
5, 1943, Nashville, Tennessee) married Ferdinand Kuhn, the president and treasurer of the 
Kuhn, Cooper, Geary & Company shoe store, the premiere shoe store in Nashville in the early 
1900s. He was also the president of the Nashville Vols baseball club from 1908 to 1910. That 
team won the 1908 Southern Association championship, a match that was described as “the 
greatest game ever played in Dixie.” Ferdinand and Katherine were the parents of Oliver Wall 
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“Doc” Kuhn (August 14, 1898, Nashville, Tenn. — October 8, 1968, Tampa Florida), a star 
quarterback at Vanderbilt and grandparents of Casper Bernard Kuhn, Jr. (April 22, 1915, 
Louisville, Kentucky — February 2, 2000, Lancaster, Penna.). He was known by his stage name 
of Dick Dudley. Dudley was an NBC announcer on popular shows like The Price Is Right, 
Ripley's Believe It or Not and The Today Show. He was one of the first people to announce the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. During World War Il, he was the program director for Armed Forces 
Radio in London. 


Someone said that as long as there is one person left on this earth to remember you, it isn’t 
over. So the story continues. 


If you have any questions about the information contained in this document or are a family 
member who would like to share information, please contact me at joandrum@yahoo.com. 


Joanne Drummond, 2023 
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